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Alice dines in Wonderland 


r cen crrewreceestemrmnrnc gern 





1. Through a passageway 
at the end of the dining 
car, Alice saw three or four 
cooks in gleaming white, 
who were preparing savory 
roasts, tender green salads 
and plump, crusty pies. It 
was a kitchen—but what a 
small, narrow kitchen! 
“How do they ever man- 
age to make all those good 
things in sucha tiny place?” 
Alice wondered. 
Just then she heard a 
pleasant voice saying, 
“And now, young lady, 


what will you have for 
dinner?” 
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-B It was a delicious d nnet that p lice ate 
A’ 
1 
as her train glided past farm lands, along 
rivers, over bridges, and through villages, 
towns, and cities. Alice cou dn t help think- 
n that housekeeping 1 dining cat must 
ing na 


be dreadfully a eal the same pleasant 


3. Without their marvelously designed 
equipment, railroad dining cars could never 
prepare the hundred million meals they 
serve each year. 


Dining cars are just one of the many 


















“fr’s not easy,” Sai ‘dition t0 all the thousands of interesting and oer enquen 
ob -_. “On this car, 1m “aces of china things which railroads provide so that you 
aS oe oe carry over 900 ae iat, may ride the trains in comfort and safety. 
ah food, bean 900 pieces of st ave ia To provide all these things costs money; to 
3 and an 300 pieces of glassware, improve them, costs more. 
. a” ——— cook- The railroads must be allowed to earn 
ta 5 we % 
“Why,” it went on, 


ur kitchen — and it’s only 


enough to meet these costs — so that they 
,’ 
d 16 feet long! 


can keep on making the improvements nec- 


essary to furnish better and better service 
for you. 


ing utensils in © 
615 feet wide an 
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FPINANNICTON «JE 


NCORPORATEO 


"SECOND FLOOR. 
CITIZENS BANK BUILOING er fog: 


Dear Friends: 





At Yuletide the Spirit of Good Will is universal; but we | 


feel that the same spirit can and often does exist throughout the 
year between a business concern and its patrons. 


The fact that more than 85% of our business is trans- 
acted with those who have been sent to us by our former customers, 
convinces us that were it not for the loyalty and friendly feeling 


of our customers we would not have enjoyed the progress made 
during past years. 


Please accept our sincere thanks for your cooperation 
and your many courtesies. May our pleasant business relationship 
continue throughout 1948 and we hope for many years to come. 


We wish you a Jolly Old Christmas. 


Cordially yours, 


Aoabecoh 


Geo. C,. Leach, President. 


P. S. To our previous customers we extend a cordial 
invitation to call on us for cash. Even though you may have an 


unexpired loan with us, you can get extra money because our files 
contain sufficient information. 


If you are interested in obtaining a loan without security send 
coupon. 





Please send me, IN A PLAIN ENVELOPE, your folder, “HOW TEACHERS BORROW BY MAIL,” 
also necessary papers for a LOAN. It is understood this inquiry will not obligate me in any manner and 
you will not notify my executives, friends or relatives. 


Name 


I do not owe you a balance but want to borrow $ 


I owe you a balance and want to borrow an additional amount of $ 
Street or R. F. D. Address 
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Christmas 


It was night. Silence hung like a mantle of mists around the 
shoulders of the Judean hills. The azure sky was studded with stars 
that shown like giant lanterns along the pathway to eternity. The 
cedars of Lebanon slanted their shadows along the sloping hills and 
across the valleys. The shepherds tended their flocks in the sheltered 
coves, the morning stars sang together, and the sons of God were made 
to rejoice. 


Bethlehem slumbered in quiet security wholly unaware of its im- 
pending prominence in the annals of time. This night would be the 
night of nights for which a confused world had long waited. Upon 
this night converged the history of centuries. Civilization had moved 
slowly, but steadily from the dawn of conscience to the primitive organ- 
ization of society. Minds had conceived another existence after mortal 
beings had crumbled into dust. Prophets, priests and kings across the 
centuries had struggled upward through the long night of doubts and 
dissension, of confusion and chaos, but no star of eternal hope had 
risen to lead them on to the pathway to immortality. 


But tonight a star would rise and stand over Bethlehem, and three 
wise men, the watchmen of the night, saw that it shone over Bethlehem 
and they followed it until they came upon the town and the stable and 
manger wherein lay a new-born babe, the infant Jesus. 


The grey dawn of a new day spread its soft light across the Oriental 
hills. The tides of the ages had turned as the New Light of the World 
spread its quiet glow along the skyline of humanity's hopes. That day 
was the world’s first Christmas Day. The milestone on time's highway 
had been set. The events in human history were recorded as having 
transpired before and after this pivotal date of the ages. The Prince of 
Peace had come. The first glimpse of immortality broke upon the 
consciousness of mankind. As the world awaited the coming of a 
Savior twenty centuries ago, it awaits the coming of peace. Our 
Christmas day renews our faith and our hope and our dreams that 
some day that peace will burst upon the world as did the dawn on 
Judean Hills two thousand years ago. 


W. P. King 
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IF and AND 


If you can do 

A decent job 

Within the sphere 
Wherein you serve 
There is some cause 
To reach above 

And thus expand 
Your working world. 
And if you move 

To greater heights 
You must refresh 
Your attitude 

To all of those 

Who still remain 
Within the realm 
From which you rose. 
And if you feel 

That those above 

Are enemies 

And should be sent 
In order that 

Your own great light 
May have a spot 

To rise and shine, 
You have a sign 
That you have reached 
Your own high peak 
And there you'll stay 
Unless perhaps 

You may retrace 

The steps that lead 
From where you are 
To where you were. 


W.P.K. 


























OUR COVER PICTURE 


View of U. S. Highway 25 Log Moun- 
tain in Bell County (Ky.) 


Photo by Caufield & Shook, Louisville. 











E. W. A. ROWLES 
COMPANY 
Arlington Heights, Ill. 


For fifty years the above named firm has 
been manufacturing quality products for 
the schools of the Nation. The name 
“ROWLES” is a household word in the 
schools of the United States and in many 
foreign countries. When you buy a 
Rowles product, you know it is the best 
of its kind. 


Some of the leading brands are: 


ROWLES BORATED CRAYON 


1. It is 95% chalk. 


2. It is chemically treated so it does not dry 
or chap your hands. The ladies all like it. 

3. Smooth writing surface — No hard 
specks. 

4. Quarter-pac or metal boxes. 

5. Made in both white and yellow. 


DANN ERASERS 


1. The leading brand of blackboard erasers 
for more than forty years. 


2. All felt — double lock-stitched. 
3. Quality and durability unexcelled. 


WINDOW SHADES 


1. There is none better than “MASTER- 
MADE” shades. 
2. Pre-shrunk and vat dyed. 


3. No circles or fading from either sun or 
rain. 


4. Tan duck and darkening shades. 


5. Single roller — double roller — all types 
of installation. 


BULLETIN BOARDS 


Duratex cork — mounted or plain. 


BLACKBOARD ACCESSORIES 


1. Blackboard surfacer — Map rails — map 
hooks — chalk trough and screens — 
mouldings. 


For sale in Kentucky exclusively by 


SCHOOL SERVICE CO. 


Frankfort, Ky. 
J. L. Lair, Secretary T. W. Vinson, Manager 
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Faculty Meetings in Retrospect 


precaty meetings in the Training 
School of Murray State Teachers 
College are of three kinds. (1) A general 
institutional faculty meeting regularly 
scheduled and conducted by the presi- 
dent, (2) general Training School facul- 
ty meetings called as the need arises by 
the director of the school, and (3) Train- 
ing School faculty study meetings sched- 
uled and conducted cooperatively. It 
is a series of the latter type with which 
this thesis deals. The objectives are very 
much in accord with those of the sort of 
faculty meetings emphasized by the Na- 
tional Education Association a few years 
past. The descriptive word often used 
by the Association Journal at that time 
was “‘vitalized.” 

It was at the beginning of the school 
year in 1944 that we of the Murray 
Training School faculty decided our ef- 
forts might be more fruitful if we had 
additional information concerning the 
homes from which our children come— 
thus, a truer perspective of our school 
community. True enough, we knew our 
boys and girls as records and teacher ob- 
servations revealed them, and our com- 
munity in a general way. We felt, how- 
ever, that more specific data on home en- 
vironment would deepen our insight as to 
the whole child reaction. 


A schedule for a series of teacher’s 
meetings was set up. Each member of 
the faculty listed the types of informa- 
tion which was thought needed concern- 
ing the homes of our children. This was 
placed into the hands of a committee for 
classification. A questionnaire was de- 
veloped and sent to the home by children 
with a letter of explanation from the di- 
tector of the school. The object was also 
explained to the children with an urge 
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Carmon M. GRAHAM 
Director Training School 
Murray State Teachers College 
i) 
for them to help their parents in supply- 
ing the necessary information. 

Compiled answers gave us a number of 
facts related to the home life of our stu- 
dents which supplemented the records al- 
ready at hand. These facts included the 
ownership of the home, the type of house 
and the number of rooms, heating facili- 
ties, water supply, means of communi- 
cation and transportation, reading and 
recreational materials, and modern in- 
struments of homemaking. Topics were 
divided into specific inquiries. The two 
final questions were; what do you con- 
sider one of the greatest needs of our 
rural people, and what do you consider 
one of the greatest needs of our town? 

The results of the survey were placed 
into the hands of teachers. The indi- 
vidual report went to homeroom teachers, 
and the compiled report was shared by 
all. The securing of this information, 
the compiling, and the evaluating con- 
sumed the faculty study time for the 
school year 1944-45. At our last meet- 
ing problems were submitted for the next 
year’s consideration. These problems in 
the main were outgrowths of the survey 
study. 

In the fall of 1945 the director of the 
school had grouped the problems submit- 
ted at the end of the previous year into 
three classifications — namely, control, 
study, and health. Each teacher as- 
signed herself to the topic of her particu- 
lar interest. These assignments made up 
the committees for special study. Again 
a schedule for a series of faculty studies 
was agreed upon. When the respective 
committees were ready-to report, each 
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member served on the panel with a chair- 
man which reported to the whole faculty 
after which every one entered into a 
round-table discussion. 


The meetings described so far were 
usually held in the evenings with re- 
freshments and an informal social period 
following. 

Near the end of the school year 1945- 
46, it had become apparent through fa- 
culty study that many of the improve- 
ments which we were seeking could best 
be gained upon a different type of class 
schedule. It could also be seen that cer- 
tain problems of primary concern to the 
elementary school rests upon the high 
school schedule. 

The director of the school, with the 
help of teachers experienced in schedule 
making, set about to develop a high 
school schedule which would be a plan of 
action in the realization of our objec- 
tives. The remaining time devoted to 
faculty study during the school year was 
given to a critical analysis of the prog- 
ress being made on the new schedule, 
and proposed revision of curricula. The 
result was a tri-mester schedule which we 
thought would be foundational for a num- 
ber of improvements. It went into effect 
at the beginning of the school year 1946- 
47. Full time critic teachers in the fields 
of Art, and Health and Physical Educa- 
tion took the place of part time instruc- 
tors. Some alternations were made in the 
fields of Mathematics and the Physical 
Sciences, and certain combinations and 
intergrations were provided. These con- 
stituted the major changes in personnel 
assignments. Thus far, the revised pro- 
gram has proven highly satisfactory to 
both teachers and students. 

Again, in October of 1946, Murray 
Training School faculty arranged for a 
series of study meetings. The first meet- 
ing included teachers of the entire school. 


Since the proposed problems for the 
year’s study were definitely related to the 
elementary school and secondary school 
as such, we scheduled most of our meet- 
ings separately. The director of the 
school met with both groups. The study 
of the secondary school faculty proved to 
be more extensive than that of the ele- 
mentary school. The latter dealt. prima- 
rily with a revision of record forms and 
problems related to health. 

A regulation by the State Department 
of Education brought about the first prob- 
lem of study by the secondary teachers. 
It was to write the philosophy of our 
school on the basis of need. This done, 
we set about to continue work on prob- 
lems related to control, study, and 
health. The philosophy of the secondary 
school in our institution as stated by our 
faculty working cooperatively was the 
principal guide. Outside of the varying 
changes in our individual concepts and 
practices, a statement of philosophy and 
a different method of reporting to par- 
ents were the most valuable outcomes of 
the secondary school study during the 
year. 


A number of revisions have been made 
in the student program of Murray Train- 
ing School which have partially or wholly 
grown out of the faculty meeting studies 
of the past three years. It is not the pur- 
pose of this article to attempt a justifica- 
tion for the changes made. However, the 
following summary of revisions will serve 
to point out the fruitfulness of the method 
employed. 

1. A tri-mester program has replaced 
the semester system. 

2. There is a better intergration of 
school, county, and home facilities in re- 
alizing health objectives. 

3. The length of the high school day 
and the elementary school day has been 
equalized. 
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4. There is less looseness in the activ- 
ities of children while buses are making 
their first trips in the mornings and after- 
noons. 

5. Provisions have been made for 
more directed study and emphasis has 
been placed upon it. 

6. The high school program has been 


enriched and made more functional. 

7. A greater amount of exploration has 
been provided for children of the junior 
high school. 

8. Less time is lost while waiting for 
bus transportation. 


9. Clubs have been given a regular 
place in the schedule. 

10. A philosophy of our high school 
has been determined and accepted by the 
whole faculty. 

11. A program for remedial English 
and Reading has been introduced in the 
high school. 

12. A different method of reporting 
to parents is being used. 

13. Record forms for the elementary 
school have been revised. 

14. A revision in the way of handling 
absentees has been placed into effect. 

15. More time within the school day is 
available for athletics. 

Such is a brief statement of an exper- 
ience with a series of faculty meetings 
described two decades ago as “‘vitalized.” 
Today it might be styled “A faculty en- 
deavors to study its problems.” Un- 
doubtedly there is much merit in the 
method of approach. 

It is an undisputed fact that all schools 
have internal problems needing atten- 
tion. The Murray Training School ex- 
pects a continual flow of such problems. 
When teachers can cooperatively solve 
those dominately within the school itself, 
the school is nearer ready to serve as a 
nucleus around which community prob- 
lems may be dealt with democratically. 
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Gift 
Wrapping 
Paper 


Use white tissue or plain white wrapping paper. 
Draw wide diagonal stripes or repeat a simple 
design. For an evenly spaced design, fold an 
814 x 11 sheet of paper in half four times, then 
draw design in each space and trace it on the 
tissue paper. Color with CRAYOLA Wax 
Crayons. 

Remember, CRAYOLA does not smudge, is 
permanent and waterproof, 
does not bend in the warmth 
of the hand, works equally 
well on paper, cardboard, 
wood and fabrics. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42nd St. 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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Are School Marks Necessary? 


Why is a competitive marking system 
necessary? 

This question was put to a number of 
teachers recently and the answers they 
gave are as follows: 

1. Administrative regulations require 
it. 

2. How else can I make an honor roll? 

3. To tell the parents how their child- 


ren are progressing. 


4. How else can I promote or retain 
my students? 


5. To get the students to work.’ 


Before we look deeper into these rea- 
sons, a statement of educational aim is 
important. In the past, the aim has been 
this—education shall set a standard to 
which every student must conform before 
he may move up the school ladder. At 
present, the aim, as expressed in lectures 
and writings of prominent educators, is 
this—education shall accept all students 
where they are and develop them to the 
limit of their abilities. Obviously, the 
present aim is more democratic and edu- 
cation will fail miserably unless it is ac- 
cepted and followed. 

Now a closer look at the reasons given 
for a marking system. First, administra- 
tive regulations require marks. Why do 
administrators require marks? For no 
other reason than tradition. Their line 
of thought seems to be, “It was done when 
I went to school, so we will continue it.” 
Tradition alone is just reason for no ac- 
tion; the value of the action must be the 
guide. Realizing that the marking sys- 
tem cannot stand on its own merits, cer- 
tain teachers “pass the buck” to admin- 

*William L. Wrinkle and Robert S. Gilchrist. Sec- 


ondary Education for American Democracy. Rinehart 
and Company, Inc., N. Y. 1942, P. 417. 
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Howarp B. Jones 


College of Education 
University of Ky., Lexington 


istrators who in turn pass it to tradition. 
This reason, then, can be discarded. 


Second in the list of reasons (How else 
can I make out an honor roll?) is rough- 
ly in the same category. It assumes a 
value of an honor roll which is not pres- 
ent. If our educational aim is capacity 
development of every child, what good is 
a list of superior students? Does it not 
create a sense of inferiority in the other 
children? Again, realizing the inade- 
quacy of a marking system, the reason for 
having it is vested in another tradition, 
this time one which is a detriment to our 
stated educational aim. This reason, too, 
can be discarded as of no value. 


The third answer, to tell the parents 
how their children are progressing, is a 
little better. It assumes that parents 
want to know how their children are do- 
ing, which is true of some, at least. But 
how much does a “B” or “C” tell a par- 
ent? Does it tell the parent how to help 
his child, or in what sort of work he needs 
more practice? Would not a description 
of the child’s weaknesses and abilities be 
more valuable? And, after all, if our 
aim is capacity development of all stu- 
dents, can a teacher justify ANY weak- 
ness which can be remedied? This rea- 
son, then, can be put aside with the others. 


The fourth reason (How else can I de- 
cide which students to promote and which 
to retain?) is completely out of order. 
Can we develop each student to the limit 
of his ability and retain him? His move- 
ment up the school ladder may be slower 
than that of his classmates, but there is 
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constant movement upward. We have 
discarded the idea of a standard to which 
all students must conform and the pro- 
motion-retention plan should have gone 
with it. Then this reason is not adequate, 
either. 

To get the student to work, the fifth in 
the list of reasons for having a marking 
system, is valid. Threat of an “F” un- 
less more studying is done frequently 
causes students to exert a little more ef- 
fort, and the parents’ promise of rewards 
for “A’s” and punishments for “D’s” 
frequently cause students to work harder. 
But is this the best incentive for learning? 
A far better one is expressed in this quo- 
tation: “When high schools decide it is 
worthwhile to make some effort to inter- 
est students in education, they will find 
there is much they can do without too 
much trouble or expense.” So this 
reason, too, will have to be put aside as 
inadequate. 

Is there another reason for using the 
competitive marking system? I think 
not, at least none which has any value. 
There are, however, other points against 
the use of such a system. 


First—“Competitive marking practices 
assume equality of ability and opportun- 
ity for all students.” We are well 
aware that a low ability student who 
works diligently receives no better grade 
than the high ability student who just 
coasts. Is this good training for high 
ability students? And is it fair to the low 
ability child? Again, the aim of educa- 
tion is to take each child where he is and 
develop him to the limit of his ability. 
Can this aim, then, be realized with a 
competitive marking system? 

Second—Occasionally, students are so 
eager to make a grade that they cheat. 
Their aim is not to prove their knowledge 
in a certain field, but to keep from failing 
or to take home an “A” to a proud mother 
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NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 
Suggestions we hope you will 





find interesting and helpful 





modern note 


Sounded by a distinguished board, 
is this new kind of editing of records for 
pre- and elementary-school ages 


Concern over what today’s children listen 
to, brings about exceptional editing to 
help them grow up with an ear for good 
music—typified in records briefed below. 
Musician-educators supervise production of each 
record, which must (1) be fun (2) encourage 
musical growth (3) aim at specific age level 
(4) be pre-tested on children (5) be non-breakable. 


For the Pre-School Child 


“Little Indian Drum“—Red Fox learns drum talk; by 
David Brooks, “Brigadoon”’ star,and Alex North. 


“Penny Whistle’—about building a melody. 
Played by Henry Brandt on a real penny whistle. 


For the Elementary-School Child 


“The Wonderful Violin“’— by Prof. D. S. Moore, 
Columbia U.— played by Mischa Mischakoff, 
concert master of Toscanini—N BC Orchestra. 


“Toy Symphony “— by Haydn, played on toy in- 
struments as originally composed. _ 


The Board of ici ducators: Douglas Moore— 
Head, Music Dept., Columbia U.; Howard Hanson 
—Composer-conductor, Director, Eastman School 
of Music; Genevieve Taggard—Poet, of Sarah 
Lawrence College faculty; Randolph Smith—Child 
Psychologist, Director, Little Red School House. 





if further interested, you might hear these records 
at almost any classical music shop. 
We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 
just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is your standard 
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or father. Does anything which seeming- 
ly justifies dishonest means of attainment 
belong in a school system? 
Third—Closely coupled with the cheat- 
ing problem is the danger that students 
will strive for grades rather than for 
knowledge. How many times do students 
“cram for finals” to late hours of the 
night only to forget completely the things 
they learned when the test is over? If 
tests were used as aids to teaching and 
the marking system abolished, this last 
minute rush would not be necessary. 


Educators have realized for some time 
that the marking system is unjustified. 
Why, then does the system remain? It 
cannot be that no one knows a better 
way, for complete abolition of the mark- 
ing system will neither hinder the educa- 





tional process nor bridle the teachers. It 
will necessitate, however, more work on 
the part of the teachers: they must tell 
the parents in a better way how their 
children are doing; they must make their 
subjects interesting to all students; and 
they must work with all students, bright 
and dull alike, to develop each one to his 
own intellectual limit. This work will be 
harder than the work of the average teach- 
er of today, but the reward is worth it. 
Can this be the reason the competitive 
marking system remains? 





Dan Stiles. High Schools for Tomorrow. Harper 
and Brothers, 1946. Page 200. 


William L. Wrinkle and Robert S. Gilchrist. Sec- 
ondary Education for American Democracy. Rinehart 
and Company, Incorporated, New York. 1942. Page 
421. 





After staying with us for 
several days, one guest 
recently wrote us: 

**Believe me, this is my first at- 
tempt at writing fan-mail, and it’s 
not even to Hedy Lamarr!—No, 
I’m just impelled to drop a line 
thanking you and your excellent 
staff for a delightful stay in your 


fine hotel.?? 


LOUISVILLE, 
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The Building Principal as a Supervisor 


wo PASSAGES from Lewis Carroll’s 
“Alice in Wonderland” are reminis- 
cent of the attitude assumed in the past 
by many school administrators. 
Alice asks the Cat— 
“Would you tell me please, which way 
I ought to go from here?” 
“That depends a good deal on where 
you want to get to,” said the Cat. 


“T don’t care much—,” said Alice. 


“Then it doesn’t matter which way you 
go,” said the Cat. 
and what eventually happened to the 
leadership of such administrators as a 
result of this attitude. 

“The grinning Cheshire Cat disap- 
peared gradually, beginning with the end 
of its tail and working forward until 
nothing was left but the grin.” 

Dr. Leslie Chisholm, instructor and 
writer in the field of Supervision, has re- 
marked that no one phase of administra- 
tive activity will carry an administrator 
to greater success than the sponsoring of 
an improved and effective program of 
supervision. Taking as a premise that 
the purpose of supervision is the im- 
provement of instruction, it follows logic- 
ally from this observation that improved 
instruction, through effective supervision, 
will help make for educational leader- 
ship in the administrator. 

Supervision as an expert service on a 
consultatory basis is accepted in our day 
as a working principle in all difficult un- 
dertakings in any line of human en- 
deavor. It is then natura] that the teach- 
ing profession should within itself set up 
a program of improvement while teach- 
ing. 

Since supervision deals directly with 
the teachers as a means of securing the 
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MarcarRET McNaMaArRA 


Principal, West Louisville School 
Daviess County 


desired educational outcomes in the pu- 
pils, the principal needs must focus at- 
tention on the teaching staff to the ulti- 
mate goal that the children of all of the 
people may be better fitted to live success- 
fully in a democracy. Presupposing the 
Supervisory Principal to have a broad 
and substantial knowledge of the teach- 
ing process, of its aims, means and ends, 
let him use all or any of the supervisory 
devices and techniques to insure instruc- 
tion fitting these to the needs of his par- 
ticular situation. Let him in particular 


be: 


(a) Democratic — seeking the coop- 
erative effort of the staff in plan- 
ning the learning experiences of 
the child and striving to see that 
these are carried out with maxi- 
mum success. 

(b) Creative — providing opportuni- 
ty for each teacher and pupil to 
grow through the exercise of his 
talents and abilities under expert 
guidance and professional en- 
couragement. 

(c) Stimulating — inspiring teachers 
to become independent thinkers 
with resourcefulness and _initia- 
tive who train their pupils in 
ideals of precision of thought, 
clearness and accuracy of state- 
ment and efficiency in deed. 

Thus leadership in instruction will be 
accepted by the staff as a cooperative plan 
for the accomplishment of greater things. 
It becomes a function not a person. This 
established, the successful Principal may 
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evaluate progress on the basis of: 
(1) Measured changes in achievement 
of the pupils. 
(2) Measured changes in teaching 
procedure. 
(3) Observed changes in the teaching 
and learning situation. 
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Creating Reading 


i thes brief survey reveals a small but 

significant cross-section of one cause 
of our reading problems in the public 
schools. Our testing program, over a 
period of years, has repeatedly brought 
the situation to the focus of our attention. 
My work is teaching the Individual In- 
struction Room at Johnson School and 
testing as many as possible of the chil- 
dren, in our school and the other Lexing- 
ton schools, who are not making satisfac- 
tory progress. I am continually finding 
that the first grade children I am asked 
to test are mentally too immature for 
regular first grade work. Again and 
again their exhausted teachers have shown 
me samples of their work which were 
nothing more than infantile pencil or 
crayon scratches on a piece of paper. 


Problems 


FLORENCE MARTIN 
Lexington, Kentucky 


Trying to teach them to read brings a 
corresponding feeling of futility to both 
the teachers and children. 

When our study groups were being 
organized last fall our supervisor made 
this statement to the remedial reading 
section: 

“There are no reading problems in the 
first grade. We create them.” 

To me that was a new idea that started 
the wheels turning. I began thinking of 
all those little children we are trying to 
force to read before they are ready to 


read. I looked back over the test scores 
we have. What I found is shown in 
Table I. 


BENIT INTELLIGENCE TESTs GIvEN IN THE First GRADES 


























Number with M. A.| Number with C. A. 

Purpose of Tests Number Tested below 6-0 above 7-0 
Material for Master’s Thesis 34 11 22 
Mrs. H ’s grade 1935-36 40 16 20 
Routine Testing in Johnson School 

Sept. ’29-Feb. °47 134 55 97 
Routine Testing in Other Schools 

Sept. °41-Feb. °47 44 33 7 
Total 252 115 146 

(Continued on Page 39) 
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Do Kentucky Teachers Want 
Federal Social Security Coverage? 


I" THE Eightieth Congress recently ad- 
journed there were an influx of bills 
to amend the Social Security Act, at least 
two of which were for the purpose of ex- 
tending old-age survivors’ insurance 
benefits to public employees including 
teachers. Recommendations of the So- 
cial Security Board recently filed with 
Congress again urge the coverage of gov- 
ernment employees (this includes teach- 
ers). 

In this article the provisions of the 
Kentucky teachers retirement system are 
to be compared with the provisions of 
Title II of the Social Security Act in 
order to acquaint all teachers in Ken- 
tucky with the technical facts possibly 
not hitherto known. 


Retirement Benefits Are Available 
Sooner 

The primary social security benefit is 
not available until the worker is sixty- 
five. The Kentucky teachers retirement 
system permits voluntary retirement at 
age sixty, after twenty years of service. 
Under social security, not only must a 
worker be sixty-five but, unless he was 
born before 1875, he must have worked 
in covered employment for forty calen- 
dar quarters or ten years. The Kentucky 
teachers retirement system gives credit 
for years of teaching service rendered be- 
fore the system was established. But if 
social security were extended to teachers 
in Kentucky today, none could draw 
benefits until 1957 regardless of age, 
nor could a young teacher look forward 
to social security benefits until age sixty- 
five regardless of the many years which 





*The author acknowledg the of the National 
Education Association Research Division in the preparation of 
this article. 
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may elapse before he reaches that age. 

Suppose a teacher should become dis- 
abled permanently before age sixty-five. 
If he has been covered by social security 
for at least forty calendar quarters, he 
would be eligible for social security 
benefits when he reaches age sixty-five, 
if he lives that long; but no payments 
would be made prior to age sixty-five on 
the basis of disability. Under the teach- 
ers retirement system, however, a teacher 
who has served for as long as twenty years 
and is age fifty is eligible to retire on 
disability, and the disability retirement 
allowance begins immediately upon proof 
of permanent disability. 


Retirement Benefits Are Higher 

The average primary social security 
benefit paid in 1946 to female workers— 
and most teachers are women—was $238; 
in 1945 it was $233; in 1944 it was even 
less. The social security law provides 
for a maximum of $1020. It is only a 
very high-paid worker or one who has 
dependents eligible for benefits in addi- 
tion to his own primary benefit, whose 
social security payments approach the 
maximum. There is a minimum of 
$120 a year under the social security law 
for persons who have worked in covered 
employment for at least forty calendar 
quarters, or ten years. It is obvious that 
the average social security payments are 
closer to this minimum than to the maxi- 
mum. 

On the other hand, however, the Ken- 


tucky retirement system provides an al- 
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lowance which may be one-half of the an- 
nual salary, or $1200. In 1946 the high- 
est allowance paid was $750.00, with six 
years of membership service. In 1947, 
it will be $787.20 based upon seven 
years of membership service. As the 
system grows older added length of mem- 
bership service will make possible the 
maximum of $1200. 


Retirement Formula Is More 
Favorable to Teachers 

The formula for computing social 
security benefits is not nearly as favor- 
able to teachers as the formula for com- 
puting retirement allowances in Ken- 
tucky. In the first place, the social secur- 
ity formula uses a base of the “average 
monthly wage” which is found by divid- 
ing the total wages earned in covered em- 
ployment by the total number of calendar 
months between the establishment of the 
system and the quarter in which the work- 
er becomes age sixty-five. Today, forty 
quarters have elapsed since the social se- 
curity system was established. Teachers 
would be penalized by this ten-year peri- 
od of noncoverage if the formula, as pres- 
ently written, were applied to them in 
the future. It is quite likely that if social 
security were extended, the law would be 
adjusted from the time between 1936 
and the date of extension so that the 
formula would use the number of calen- 
dar months between extension and the 
quarter in which the worker becomes age 
sixty-five. Even so, assuming this ad- 
justment, there is still a handicap suffer- 
ed by teachers since they work eight, 
nine, or ten months in a calendar year. 
Thus, a teacher who earns $100 a month 
during the school term might have an 
average monthly wage of $66, $75, or 
$83 


Furthermore, the social security for- 


mula gives too much weight to the lower 
salary paid to beginning teachers. The 
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“average monthly wage” is figured by 
dividing the total amount earned over all 
the years by the number of calendar 
months. The same weight is given to the 
salary paid to a teacher during the early 
years of lower salary as to the later years 
of higher salary. Presumably the later 
years of a teacher’s career are most re-- 
munerative as he attains the higher 
brackets in the salary schedule. Also 
teachers’ salaries have increased over the 
years and will continue to increase. 

The Kentucky teachers retirement 
system does not penalize teachers in this 
fashion. The annual salary is used in 
computing the retirement allowance, re- 
gardless of the number of months the 
schools were in session and the annual 
salary is averaged over the last five years 
when the teacher is at the crest of his 
career. 


Furthermore, after a worker reaches 
age sixty-five and begins to draw social 
security benefits he is not permitted to 
earn more than $15 a month in work 
covered by social security. There is no 
limit on the amount he is permitted to 
earn in work not covered by social secur- 
ity, but with the ideal pronounced by the 
Social Security Board of universal cover- 
age, there will be no uncovered work 
available, and the restriction will apply 
to all kinds of jobs. There would be no 
way for a person to build up his income 
to meet living costs. The Kentucky 
teachers retirement system has no such 
restriction. A retired teacher can work 
at any job except teaching in the state of 
Kentucky and is permitted to earn as 
much as he can without it interfering with 
receiving his retirement allowance (un- 
less retired for disability). 


Survivors’ Benefits Are Not 
Suitable for Teachers 


The primary social security benefit is 
so far inferior to the retirement allow- 
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ance provided for Kentucky teachers that 
there is hardly any comparison. The 
survivors’ benefits under social security 
are no more favorable to teachers. They 
are designed principally for the depend- 
ents of male workers. Widows, but not 
widowers, are entitled to social security 
benefits when the widow reaches age six- 
ty-five or at any age if she has children 
under age sixteen, or eighteen if in school. 
In Kentucky 86.4 percent of the teachers 
are women. They would likely have no 
family benefits available to their survi- 
vors under social security. Rare would 
be the case where a woman teacher would 
leave eligible children. She could not 
provide for a sister, a brother, or the 
children of her sisters and _ brothers. 
Only in case of dependent parents over 
age sixty-five would the survivors’ bene- 
fits be of advantage to the majority of 
teachers. 

The Kentucky teachers retirement sys- 
tem, however, will later, when annuities 
are sufficiently great, allow members to 
choose a retirement allowance which will 
provide an annuity after the death of the 
annuitant for any person of the member’s 
choice. She may name her husband as 
beneficiary or some relative who would 
not be eligible for benefits under the so- 
cial security plan. She may name as 
beneficiary some unrelated friend. This 
factor is especially important to unmar- 
ried women. 

If the teacher belonging to the Ken- 
tucky teachers retirement system should 
die before retirement, the total of his con- 
tribution to the retirement fund with in- 
terest is payable to his estate. The social 
security law is inflexible. If a worker’s 
personal situation does not fit into the 
plan of survivors’ benefits, there is no 
alternative, and the contributions he has 
made to the social security system are 
lost to him, his estate, and his heirs. 


December, 


You Get What You Pay For 

The relative cost of the social security 
program and the teachers retirement sys- 
tem, to the individual teacher, has no 
bearing upon the relative merits of the 
two systems since the retirement system 
gives so much more for the money than 
the social security plan. However, if so- 
cial security were made available to 
teachers, economically-minded taxpay- 
ers would certainly choose the less expen- 
sive plan if they had a choice. There are 
some who say, “Let us have both our 
state retirement and social security.” 
Perhaps this would be ideal, but let us 
be realistic. How many state legisla- 
tures will attempt to supply for two retire- 
ment systems, particularly when one is 
administered by federal officials? How 
many states will improve their present 
state systems if the problems involved are 
blurred by combination with the social 
security plan? Representatives of state 
executive officials testifying in hearings 
in Washington, D. C., have already said 
that given a choice between their present 
state and retirement systems and a cheap- 
er social security plan they would be 
bound by their obligations to the taxpay- 
er to choose the cheaper system. Let us 
remember that although social security 
costs less at present, its benefits also are 
much less as this article has pointed out. 


So-Called Advantages of Social 
Security 

There are two points which advocates 
of the extension of social security have 
argued in its favor. One is that, being a 
federal plan, the social security program 
knows no state lines. Although this is 
true in some state teacher retirement sys- 
tems, fortunately a teacher coming to 
Kentucky can claim a maximum of six- 
teen years of credit for previous service 
outside the state. 

Also, when a teacher leaves Kentucky, 
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if he has thirty years of service credit, he 
may leave his accumulated contributions 
inthe retirement system fund and draw 
an allowance when he reaches age sixty. 
Many other state teachers ‘retirement sys- 
tems have somewhat similar provisions 
for a deferred annuity payable when the 
teacher meets qualifications for retire- 
ment. 

Social Security would be much more 
beneficial to noncertified employees and 
city clerical workers than to teachers. 
My advice to Kentucky teachers is to 
count their blessings and to strengthen 
their law to the fullest extent possible. 
The state teachers retirement law is a 
thing of value not to be lightly cast aside 
for an inferior product. 





Voices For Posterity ... | 

A “voice library” 
at Yale University. 

The earliest record is the bugle charge 
of the Light Brigade made in 1890 by one 
of the survivors of the Six Hundred. 

William Jennings Bryan in his silver 
message, Roosevelt after Pearl Harbor, 
Amelia Earhart discussing women’s place 
in science, King Edward VIII giving up 
the throne of England “for the woman I 
love,” Tom Mooney receiving pardon 
from the Governor of California are 
among those whose voices are included in 
the growing collection. 

The New York Times tells of the gift 
of his hobby collection to Yale in 1942 
and later contributions by Robert Vin- 
cent, now chief of the UN sound and re- 
cording section. 


is being assembled 





Imponderables in College Teaching 


Recently a distinguished southern lay- 
man wrote: 

You can no more teach sitting down 
than can an actor play Macbeth in a 
rocking chair. Teaching is a matter 
of telling, not of quizzing. Then you 
can throw your recitation and quiz 
cards into the waste basket. You will 
then excite every student in the class 
that he will pass any examination. But 
‘we will recite on the next 40 pages 
tomorrow’ will not do the trick. 

It is unfortunate that the author of the 
above statements described the terms of 
“telling” and “quizzing” without going 
a step further. There is more to college 
teaching than “telling,” and/or “quiz- 
zing.” Undoubtedly good college teach- 
ing will have a sprinkling of “telling” 
and “quizzing” as educational condi- 


R. D. Jupp 


Georgetown College 
Georgetown, Ky. 


ments, but it must reach beyond abstract 
verbiage, or else according to Aristotle, 
we are only repeating ideas without con- 
viction. Theory and practice will illum- 
inate each other when there is a cross- 
fertilization between the two. Any en- 
thusiasm that a teacher helps to create in 
the minds of his students must be pro- 
vided with some kind of release. 

Not long ago the writer took the pains 
to examine his class rolls covering a per- 
iod of approximately ten years. There 
were some three thousand names exam- 
ined. After looking over the recorded 
list of A’s, B’s, C’s, and what have you, I 
began to wonder what impact my teach- 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS 





1. A minimum appropriation of $34,- 
500,000 for the common school fund for 


|: each year of the biennium 1948-50, same 


to be ear-marked for teachers salaries 
only. 

Approximately one of every three 
persons now teaching in Kentucky is not 
legally qualified. This appropriation is 
necessary if Kentucky is to pay its teach- 
ers salaries comparable to those paid in 
every bordering state and consequently 
is to be able to secure qualified teachers 
of high calibre and devotion for the 
childhood of Kentucky. The present ap- 
propriation for the common school fund 
is $19,500,000 and the added amount 
requested in this proposal will provide 
an average increase of approximately 
$750.00 per year for the 18,000 teachers 
in Kentucky and also increase the 
amount available for equalization pur- 
poses by $1,500,000. 

2. An appropriation for the teacher 
retirement system equal to that per cent 
of the common school fund which is 
actuarily determined to be required to 
keep the system financially sound. 

The teachers’ retirement system is op- 
erating with a deficit due to the failure of 
past legislatures to make adequate ap- 
propriations for prior service. This pro- 
posal is designed to place our state 
teachers’ retirement system on a sound 
actuarial basis. 


December, 


John W. Brooker, Director 


Legislative Program 


3. Needed and adequate appropria- 
tions for the State Department of Educa- 
tion and institutions of higher learning. 

Larger appropriations are urgently 
needed by our state department of edu- 
cation and our state institutions of higher 
learning to enable them to meet the 
responsibilities placed upon them by 
law and to accommodate record enroll- 
ments. 

4, Legislation which will strengthen 
and improve the assessment of property 
subject to taxation. 

At present, property subject to taxa- 
tion is assessed at from ten to one hun- 
dred per cent of its true value. The 
purpose of this proposal is to equalize 
the burden of taxation for educational 
and other governmental services by 
equalizing assessments at a fair value 
and by setting up machinery to see that 
all property is listed for taxation. 

5. A minimum school term of nine 
months. 

Kentucky is one of a very few states 
permitting less than a nine months school 
term. The enactment of this proposal 
will guarantee a longer and more ade- 
quate school term for the children of 
Kentucky. According to most recent 
information, Kentucky ranked 46 among 
the 48 states in the average number of 


days of schooling per year offered to its 
children. 
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6. Legislation to reduce the cost of 
collecting school taxes. 

Four cents out of every tax dollar 
levied for school purposes will go to pay 
for the collection of taxes under terms of 
a recent act of the Legislature. This 
appears to be exorbitant, often leads to 
a diversion of funds collected for school 
purposes and should be reduced to a 
more equitable percentage. 

7. Fiscal independence for the Louis- 
ville Board of Education. 

The Louisville Board of Education is 
the only one in the state which does not 
have the authority to request a tax levy 
for school purposes and consequently is 
dependent entirely upon the city tax- 
levying authority. This proposal is 
simply to grant to the Louisville Board 
of Education the same powers and au- 
thority in this respect which the statutes 
now give to every other board of educa- 
tion in the state. All that is required is 
a simple amendment to Section 160.460 
Kentucky Revised Statutes striking out 
the exception to the general law for cities 
of the first class. 

8. Authority for school districts to 
share in the net proceeds of publicly 
owned utilities. 

Whenever a private utility is taken 
over by a municipality, the schools lose 
the proceeds of the school tax rate times 
the assessed valuation of such utility. 
This proposal provides that the schools 
be paid annually by the governing au- 
thority of a public utility an amount in 
lieu of taxes equal to the school tax rate 
times the book value of the utility. Ken- 
tucky statutes now provide that this must 
be done if the public utility contracts 
with the T.V.A. for electrical energy but 
makes no provision for such payments if 
the utility receives its electrical energy 
from some other source. 

9. Legislation to permit members of 
all state educational boards to serve out 
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the terms for which appointed unless re- 
moved for specific cause. 

Enactment of this proposal is neces- 
sary if our state institutions are to be 
entirely freed from political control. 
Furthermore, such legislation is impera- 
tive if our state colleges and university 
are to be retained on the accredited lists 
of regional and national accrediting 
agencies. It is proposed here that legis- 
lation be enacted which will provide that 
board members cannot be removed from 
office during the term for which they are 
appointed except for specific cause such 
as immorality, wilful neglect of duty, etc. 

10. Extension of the compulsory 
school attendance laws to include chil- 
dren 16 years of age (to 17th birthday). 

This item proposes that children be 
required to attend school until they reach 
their seventeenth birthday unless granted 
work permits under certain conditions. 
The present law requires attendance only 
through the fifteenth year or until the 
sixteenth birthday is reached. Recent 
studies by the State Department of Edu- 
cation reveal conclusively that the large 
majority of the cases of non-enrollment 
in the schools of Kentucky are in the age 
group not covered by the present com- 
pulsory school attendance laws. 

Il. To give authority to boards of 
education to request Public Health Of- 
ficers to approve permits granting chil- 
dren absence from school due to ill 
health. 

The purpose of this proposal is to 
give school authorities a check on ex- 
tended absences from school due to sick- 
ness certified by doctors’ permits by re- 
ferring such permits to Public Health 
Doctors for examination and approval. 

12. The establishment of a state re- 
volving fund from which loans may be 
made to local boards of education at a 


low rate of interest to assist in the pur- 
chase of school busses. 
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Such an arrangement would involve 
no expense to the state and would make 
it much easier and more economical for 
local boards of education to provide safe 
and serviceable transportation for the 
children of their respective school dis- 
tricts. It is suggested that this fund 
should consist of a minimum of $1,000,- 
000. 

13. Amendments to modernize and 
liberalize the present antiquated textbook 
adoption laws. 

The chief amendments to the present 
law provided by this proposal are as 
follows: (1) to make multiple adoption 
lists available to all school districts; 


(2) to provide that the State Textbook 
Commission indicate a preferred text- 
book by starring same on each multiple 
list; (3) to change the adoption period 
from five to four years; and (4) to make 
it possible to change as many as fifty per 
cent of the books in use at any adoption 
period. 

14. Legislation to make the fiscal year 
coincide with the school year, that is, 
begin on July 1 and end on June 30 in all 
municipalities of the state. 

The purpose of this proposal is to 
simplify the fiscal management of the 
schools of the state by providing for a 
uniform fiscal year in all types of mu- 
nicipalities throughout Kentucky. 





A STUDENT SPEAKS 


To Teach, Or Not? 


0, YOU SCORN the very sensible idea of 
choosing for your life’s work the pro- 
fession of teaching? Let it be reminded, 
you are not alone in this attitude, since 
most uninformed high school students of 
today continually moan, “Not enough 
profit, adventure, or romance.” Well, 
for the time being, suppose we shove 
aside this adverse attitude, and com- 
mence a search for the truth. Perhaps, 
after comprehending the tremendous im- 
portance of the school teacher to her com- 
munity and nation, after realizing how 
this profession can be made a truly 
happy and enjoyable one, and after dis- 
covering certain facts concerning oppor- 
tunities for advancement in this profes- 
sion, the salaries paid and services ren- 
dered, the promising future and perfect 
dignity of a teacher’s work will force you 
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Betty Noian 
Mount Sterling High School 


to reconsider that hasty conclusion. 

Never before in our history has the 
definite need of properly-trained teach- 
ers played so vital a role in our voca- 
tional program. This is partly due to 
the fact that the current high-school gen- 
eration is more eager to learn than boys 
and girls of the war crop. Moreover, 
what knowledge and training they receive 
at school determine in a large part the 
future existence of America. Students 
need to be guided by superior influence 
into choosing vocations they will enjoy, 
and must be taught the essentials of to- 
morrow’s better citizens. All these fac- 
tors reveal ample reason for demanding 
good teachers. 

Strictly speaking, it may be said that 
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school teaching offers many rewards 
which certain other professions cannot 
include in their program. The teacher 
has helped to build a stronger America 
through her well-prepared pupils who 
stepped out into a wide, mysterious 
world with sufficient wisdom and char- 
acter for adjusting themselves in their 
vocations. 


Of course, it must be expected that all 
are not fitted, or called, to be teachers. 
It requires personality, talent, and char- 
acter to measure up to the description of 
a well-rounded teacher. Perhaps, the 
most necessary trait is a teacher’s enjoy- 
ment in associating with young people. 
Often this calls for a natural understand- 
ing of children, which is born of an un- 
exhaustable supply of patience. A teach- 
er must never be lacking in courtesy, 
politeness, sympathy, and consideration 
for associates, common sense, endurance, 
good health, fairness, and good conduct, 
intelligence, cheerfulness, honesty, cour- 
age, and kindness. Into the task ahead 
must be put her whole heart. At the very 
beginning a pupil’s confidence, friend- 
ship, and obedience must be gained. 


Loula Erdman, teacher and novelist, 
says: “In this profession one does not 
deal with figures or materials, or any 
abstract thing. One works with children 
whom one can love and who will return 
the love in their own ways. Teaching is 
a good harbor in which to anchor one’s 
heart.”* 


To prepare for a successful future in 
teaching one should choose with care 
school subjects that pertain to the par- 
ticular field he plans to enter. Adequate 





*Erdman, Loula. “I’m Going to Stick to Teach- 
ing”. The Reader’s Direst, October, 1947. Pp. 51-54. 





training includes a four years’ profes. 
sional course beyond high-school. This 
applies to grade, as well as, high-school 
teachers. One should also decide 
whether he wants to teach in a public or 
private school. In public school work 
one is certain of advancement, security 
of tenure, and pension; while in a private 
school work there are shorter hours and 
terms, and pleasant environment. The 
business hours of a public school con- 
sists of six hours a day for five days, 
and of a private school, four hours a day. 
Also, two or more months of vacation are 
provided. The following summary de- 
scribes important duties under these 
school divisions: The teacher in the mid- 
dle grades is concerned primarily with 
making useful those skills the students 
have acquired in earlier stages; in the 
Junior High School she centers her atten- 
tion around one general subject or group 
of related subjects, as is also the case in 
the Senior High School, except that a 
Senior High teacher helps students 
choose those vocational fields they de- 
sire. In college, the instructor directs 
students in further study of their selected 
subjects or vocations. 


Certainly, teaching has in store a 
promising future for high-school students 
who plan to enter this field. With 
4,000,000 pupils under incompetent 
poorly-prepared teachers, and 100,000 
lacking teachers of any kind in the au- 
tumn of 1946, the rush to fill these va- 
cancies must begin. There are 24,000.- 
000 pupils between the ages of six and 
seventeen to be taught. Surveys also 
show 55% fewer teachers in training 
than five years ago. Colleges are over- 
flowing—but not with teachers. 


Not only do available positions show 
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a favorable future. There is also the 
dustrious teacher. With additional study 
and preparation she may attain the 
honor of being a high-school principal 
or superintendent, a special, college 
teacher, an instructor at a university, a 
professor, or university president. 

Now re reach the most criticized phase 
of the teaching profession—that of sal- 
ary. Recent statistics of Mrs. Charles 


Woodhouse of the United States Bureau 


of Home Education show that many col- 
lege graduates earn $3,000 or more 
yearly. The average pay for teachers, 
including superintendents, in 1945 was 
$1,786. 


This averaged $149 per month. The 
N. E. A. Journal, September 1947, con- 
tains a summary of 1947 achievements 
in state educational legislation for forty- 
two of the forty-eight states, Kentucky 
not included. Salaries have been sub- 
stantially increased. A $2,400 mini- 
mum salary for teachers with an A.B. 
degree is indicated, though many states 
have already far exceeded this goal. 
Also, the Southern Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools has set a 
$2,400 minimum salary as a require- 
ment for its accredited A-grade schools 
of the near future. 


The American people haven’t as yet 
fully estimated a teacher’s importance, 
but the trend is toward higher salaries, 
in keeping with the professional require- 
ments. Quoting from an editorial in 
Life Magazine: “Before we dream of the 
future we must act in the present teacher 
emergency. We have got to take the rub- 
ber bands off our wallets and do some- 
thing handsome for our teachers.”* 
However, if a teacher gives her best serv- 
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ice for the good of humanity, she must be 
more interested in her task than in her 
salary. 

Yes, the parent is constantly looking 
to teachers for his child’s mental develop- 
ment. Dr. Robert Hutchins says: “If the 
United States is not wiped out by atomic 
power, it will be by boredom. Educa- 
tion can defeat this, so education means 
teachers. Without them schools are 
empty shells.”* 





*Editrial. “Teacher Troubles”. Life Magazine, 


September, 1946. Twenty-first Edition. P. 36. 


*Borchardt. “Teacher Looks at His Job”. II. Life 
Magazine, Twenty-second Edition, January 6, 1947. 
Pp. 76-80. 





Research in Race Relations 
Fundamental research in race relations 
and minority programs will be under- 
taken under a five-year program at the 
University of Chicago which has recently 
been given a $150,000 grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation and Rockefeller 
Foundations for that purpose. 


Pilot projects will be set up in various 
communities based on theories formu- 
lated under this program. A set of man- 
uals will be published for affecting the 
practice of public officials and private 
groups. 

Louis Wirth, professor of sociology, 
will direct the study. On the committee 
are Ralph W. Tyler, chairman of the de- 
partment of education and acting dean of 
the social sciences; Allison Davis, as- 
sistant professor of education; Robert 
Redfield, chairman of the department of 
anthropology; Everett C. Hughes, asso- 
ciate professor of sociology; and Fred- 
erick Harbison, executive officer of the 
Industrial Relations Center. 
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(Continued from Page 18) 

ing had made upon their modes of think- 
ing—how much was effectual—how much 
was ineffectual. There is no possible way 
on earth to find the answer to this ques- 
tion, so we shall have to pass it by as one 
of the “imponderables” in teaching. For, 
according to Livingstone, “the most pre- 
cious fruits of a teacher’s work are those 
that he is never likely to see.” 


Let us raise another query which has 
less remote possibilities of being an- 
swered. How many college teachers are 
there who really know their students? 
When we say “know” we mean a knowl- 
edge that transcends the borders of a 
book. It is a knowledge of one’s emo- 
tional life—his background—his volun- 
tary interests—his out-of-class problems, 
and too, a general estimate of his philoso- 
phy as touching the intrinsic values of 
life. All of this and probably more are 
involved if one is to teach with assur- 
ance. 


One of the things that disturbs my col- 
lege teaching, whether I sit, stand, or be- 
come a peripatetic, is the fact that stu- 
dents pass in and out of my classes daily 
and I realize that I am touching such a 
small, cross-sectional area of their lives. 
Our students sit in a calm and deliberate 
frame of mind as we peer through our 
horn-rimmed glasses at their reactions to 
our “quiz” education. Perhaps the chief 
difficulty here lies in the fact that the 
average college performance is over- 
burdened with “inert ideas.” 

Then there is another problem beyond 
the mechanics of the learning process. 
We have reference to the attitude of the 
heart, “for out of it are the issues of 
life.” To educate the mind and reach no 
deeper into a student’s life is like one at- 
tempting to build a structure without pay- 
ing much attention to its foundation. 


I have seen enough of college teaching 
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now to assert that the best job of educa- 
tion is being done in that college where 
the major emphasis is placed on charac. 
ter training (as nebulous as these terms 
may seem to the reader). For, in the 
end, it is the quality of the spirit that 
determines invariably how successful our 
students are going to be. It never fails 
once we have the correct appraisal. 

Finally, it is important that the stu- 
dent enter the classroom, and leave it, in 
so far as possible, free from emotional 
bias. This is the “Iron Curtain” behind 
which is concealed the answer to much 
of our ineffectual teaching. If a student 
selects a subject, because he is enamoured 
by the personality of a teacher, he is 
likely to accept too much, and he becomes 
“His Master’s Voice.” On the other hand, 
if the student takes a required subject, 
taught by a teacher to whom he seems 
allergic, the student is likely to reject a 
truth, however profound it may be. More- 
over, it is highly improbable that one can 
ever completely divorce the personal 
equation from the truths taught. 

These facts may help to explain why 
we have so many college surprises. Many 
surprise us by failing in life, while others 
surprise us by succeeding. Concerning 
the former we recorded their golden 
deeds with an “A”, but the works of the 
latter did not fall within the pale of our 
academic standards. Peradventure, the 
millenium in college teaching will come 
upon us when we are able to reduce some 
of the “imponderables” to a common de- 
nominator consonant with the realities of 


life. 
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rvine Classroom Teachers Association 
is one of the most enthusiastic and 
active local organizations in the state. It 
has accepted the challenge of the Victory 
Action Program of the NEA and is at- 
tempting to do its part in accomplishing 
the aims and objectives of this program. 

How did this come about? 

On Saturday, March 22, 1947 five in- 
terested teachers of the Irvine City School 
system attended a luncheon meeting given 
by the CKEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers at the Phoenix Hotel in Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky. The primary purpose of 
this meeting was to discuss the best pos- 
sible way of organizing classroom teacher 
locals. 

These five teachers were so inspired by 
the things they heard about local teacher 
groups and so enjoyed the chance to ex- 
change ideas with classroom teachers in 
other systems that when they returned to 
Irvine, little time was lost in promoting 
the idea of a local association in the Ir- 
vine system. | 

In April it was decided that a class- 
room teachers association was exactly 
what was needed and wanted, and a re- 
quest was sent to NEA for organizational 
materials. 

At a dinner meeting in May, Mrs. Jes- 
sie P. Fugett, state CTA president and 
Southeastern Regional Director, was in- 
vited to speak to the Irvine teachers. Miss 
Nanalyne Brown, president of the CKEA 
Department of Classroom Teachers, also 
was a guest. 

During the summer months the mem- 
bers worked diligently to get the consti- 
tution written, committees appointed, and 
the “ball to rolling” in general. 

What, in six short months, has been ac- 
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History of Irvine Classroom 
Teachers Association 


LESLIE JONES 
President, Irvine Classroom Teachers Assn. 
Irvine, Ky. 
cS) 
complished? 

The plan for unified dues of $10.00 a 
year, to be paid in two equal payments 
in September and October, has been adop- 
ted. This makes possible one hundred 
percent membership in both KEA and 
NEA at the beginning of the school 
term. 

A centrally-located downtown club 
room for meetings (on the first Monday 
night of each school month) has been 
secured through the gracious hospitality 
of the Irvine-Ravenna Kiwanis club 
which offered to share its club room with 
ICTA. 

In order to set up a program for the 
Teacher Welfare Committee, a poll was 
taken during the summer to determine 
the principal interests and needs of the 
membership. 

Four members attended the meeting 
of the Department of Classroom Teachers 
at the NEA convention at Cincinnati, 
Ohio in July. 

A member of ICTA, Mrs. John Winn, 
recently was appointed the representative 
of the state of Kentucky on the Advisory 
Council of the NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers. For this recognition 
ICTA is justly proud. 

In the past six months many potential 
leaders among Irvine’s classroom teach- 
ers have been discovered. 

The members of ICTA are becoming 
more and more professionally minded. 

ICTA is determined to do everything 
it can to elevate the standards and to 
help solve the problems facing the future 
of education in Kentucky. 
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Efficient Use of Time a Factor 
In Modern Schools ~ 


HERE ARE PROBLEMS connected with 

the successful teaching of pupils in 
some of our public schools that money 
will not solve. j 

The first such problem that I will men- 
tion is efficient use of time. It is true that 
the school term has been lengthened and 
that the field of work assigned to the in- 
dividual teacher has been in many cases 
reduced from eight grades to one, but 
these changes have not reached the indi- 
vidual pupil in so far as actually in- 
creased opportunity for specific learning 
is involved. 

My earliest recollections of a school 
day in a one room, one teacher school 
will be used as an illustration. In that 
school we were assembled in the school 
room at 8:00 a.m., began study or recit- 
ing at once, were allowed a fifteen minute 
recess about two hours later, were dis- 
missed at 12:00 a. m. for one hour, were 
called back to the class room at 1:00 p.m., 
were given a fifteen minute recess in the 
afternoon, and were never dismissed ear- 
lier than 3:30 p.m. The actual time 
spent in study, recitation, or being ex- 
posed to a teaching process in one day 
was six hours and thirty minutes. In a 
six-months school term of 120 days the 
pupil was actually being taught in the 
class room 780 hours. It is true that no 
pupil received the entire attention of the 
teacher all of that time, but usually each 
grade contained from three to six pupils 
and when a grade was not reciting it was 
kept busy at desk work in preparation 
for its turn at the recitation bench. Many 
of the more ambitious pupils were silent 
participants in’ the work of the grade 
ahead in their between class times, and 


E. H. Darnasy 


Supt. Bourbon County Schools 
Paris, Ky. 


many of the slower pupils quietly re- 
freshed their memories and understand- 
ing of the work they were supposed to 
have accomplished by observing the work 
of a class in a lower grade than theirs. 
The amount of time an individual pu- 
pil receives in a class room of thirty 
pupils in one day is not proportionally 
increased by putting all thirty pupils in a 
single grade. 

While the actual length of the school 
day has not been markedly shortened, too 
often the pupil is actually reciting or in 
the known learning atmosphere of a class 
room only approximately four hours per 
day. In a nine months school term of 
173 working days a pupil is exposed to a 
definite learning process approximately 
692 hours. The assumed increased op- 
portunity for pupils to learn is therefore 
far from a reality. Outside of class 
room activities and many times multi- 
plied bits of knowledge, rather than tools 
of learning, are paraded before the pupils 
every day, seemingly on the theory that 
thirty pupils in one grade have eight 
times as much time for actual learning 
as thirty pupils distributed in eight 
grades. 

The consolidation of schools into larg- 
er centers of learning with its problems 
of transportation, segregation of grades, 
constantly increased injection of new ma- 
terials to be studied, health programs, 
drives of all kinds, and various interrup- 
tions in the school day would seem to 
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| indicate that a longer day rather than a 
' shorter one would be necessary. Or if 
| the day can not be lengthened, pupils and 
' teachers must be given more of the day 
we now have to use in the actual study of 
| the three “R”s. For say what you will, 
} no person can become an efficient and un- 
| derstanding citizen of a democracy with- 


out the aid of these fundamental tools of 


| learning. 


The efficient use of school time can not 


be obtained by the teachers and leaders of 
_ our schools without the cooperation of the 
_ general public. 
, and teachers can not translate increased 
| length of school terms into increased 
| achievement of their pupils and at the 
same time use their pupils as constant 


School administrators 


entertainers of the general public or as a 
receptive audience for the zealous leaders 
of all sorts of causes. 

Hearing something about everything 
and having the world shown before you 
on a screen is no real substitute for the 
drill and definite application of effort to 
a specific problem until that problem is 
understood and solved, if the pupil is to 
really learn. How many people can re- 
call the radio programs for just one week 
passed in such a way as to really feel 
that as individuals they have improved 
their abilities to think through and un- 
derstand the hundreds of ideas that were 
paraded before them? 

Efficient use of time is a real problem 
in many of our elementary schools. 





Traditional Methods of 
Teaching Outmoded 


L hew METHOD of instruction in the 
classroom has undergone a gradual 


and continuous process of evolution. The 


old schoolmaster belongs to the past. 
The modern teacher marks the transition 


from the old ° new. The coming 
teacher vw‘ i honored position 
amon: .u.. «ous of the earth. With 


noble :...en, he will stand in the arena of 
thought and action, along with the states- 
man, the clergyman, and the philosopher. 


One of the oldest teaching methods in 
existence today is the “Socratic Method.” 
Older than Socrates, yet, modern in scope 
because it presents the subject in such a 
manner as to lead one to think, to reason, 
and to gain knowledge. 


In a past age school teachers were per- 
mitted to ask questions from the book, 
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Mrs. Estuer L. Runyan 
Bardstown High School 
Bardstown, Ky. 
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pupils were required to answer in the 
language of the book verbatim. This 
method was known as the “Parrot Meth- 
od” of teaching. The Chinese still ad- 
here to this method of instruction. With 
some of our so-called school-keepers of 
today, this method is prevalent. 


Among other questionable methods 
outmoded are these: “The Cyphering 
Method, Machine Method, Drifting Meth- 
od, One-At-A-Time Method, Cramming 
Method, and the Consecutive Method.” 

At a later date the old schoolmaster 
used the “Consecutive Method,” exclu- 
sively. He would call on his pupils in 
regular order. When a word was mis- 
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spelled, or a question missed, he would 
pound the floor with his cane, and at the 
same time, shout at the top of his voice, 
“Next! next! next!” This method was 
found to be a sure cure for attention. 


In spite of the fact, that many of these 
methods have become obsolete through 
use, we find in some of the remote areas 
of our school systems today, these meth- 
ods still predominate. 


A musician once said “A violin with a 
single string, a piano with but one key, 
and a teacher with but one method, are an 
unmusical trio.” 

Like the musician, the teacher should 
command the entire keyboard of his art, 
he should not permit himself to become 
a slave to any one method, to the exclu- 
sion of all others. 


The old schoolmaster was charged with 
whipping pupils to make them study. 
That practice is considered a relic of 
ancient barbarism. Generally the teach- 
er rather than the pupil deserves the pun- 
ishment. While on the other hand, force 
must be used if necessary to overcome 
bad habits. Only let it be made plain 
that the pupil is punished for idleness 


and disobedience. 

There has never been a complete break 
with education in the past, but during re- 
cent months this evolution has been gear- 
ed to high speed. Modern ideas have 
been developed as a result of the tradi- 
tional conceptions brought about by 
frontier thinkers in the field. 

The newest ideas in education at pres- 
ent have to do with a substantial wage 
increase for teachers, and a revision of 
the curriculum so as to meet the needs of 
the changing world as it exists today. 

It was Henry Ward Beecher, in speak- 
ing of teachers and salaries, who once 
said, “There is no profession so exacting, 
none that breaks men down so early, as 
that of faithful teaching; and there is no 
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economy so penurious, and no policy s9 


intolerably mean, as that by which the [ 
custodians of public affairs screw down } 


to the starvation point the small wages of 
men and women who are willing to devote 
their time and strength to teaching the 
young.” 


The testimony of history points to the 


hypothesis that in the beginning man was §) 
endowed with certain innate capabilities, Ff 


Surely this is true when we compare the ff 


curriculum of today with that of Rous. 
seau, Loche, and Pestalozzi’s day. In 
one age, achievement was regarded as the 
limit of human ambitions, in our age it 
marks the beginning of a well-defined 
period of improvement. 


At the beginning of the nineteenth 
century school architecture was in the 
making—trich in monuments of progress 
and surprises. Marvelous has been the 
transition from the old log school-house, 
with its huge fireplace, its puncheon 
floor, its greased paper windows, its clap- 
board roof, and its old slab seats, to the 
“Educational Palaces” of our towns and 
cities. 


ried. 


Our county superintendents, 


toward beautifying rural areas. 
have been instrumental in replacing the 
old log school-house, which at one time 
was comparatively a crude structure; un- 
comfortable, unhealthy, poorly lighted, 
poorly ventilated, and poorly adapted to 
school work, to a modern structure that 
delights, that elevates, that pays. 

Yes, traditionalism has given way to 
realism. The day for “parrot-work,” 
for mere “place-fillers,” in our schools is 
forever past. The “page to page” as- 
signment has been replaced by the out- 
line method of teaching followed by the 
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Between these extremes our | 
school architecture has indefinitely va- } 


our | 
boards of education, our rural teachers, } 


have, and are now doing a splendid job | 
They 
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topical method, each marking a depar- 
ture but the essential feature and objec- 
tive were the same—improvement of in- 
struction. These were the forerunners 
of the “problem” method, the “project” 
method, the “long unit” assignment, “dif- 
ferentiated” assignment, and many 
others. 

The consensus of opinion among 
teachers in the past has been in favor of 
the “Unit” and “Contract” method of 
teaching. But regardless of the method 
used, it is paramount that the pupils 
know how to execute the material assign- 
ed to them. A little time spent in giving 
the necessary instruction will go a long 
way in creating interest and securing suc- 
cessful preparation. 

Some of us have been teaching long 
enough to have lived through the many 
steps in the evolution of these teaching 
procedures. We have experimented with 


various teaching methods in the hope of 
finding one that would take care of indi- 
vidual differences, a method that would 
permit pupils to work independently and 
at their own pace, regardless of their abil- 
ity groupings. 

To reach this objective will seem like 
a large order, but the time is not far dis- 
tant when technical proficiency in the 
classroom can, and will be achieved. All 
pupils will work to capacity; there will 
be no lull on any member of the class; 
provisions will be made for the right 
kinds of reference materials; books, 
pamphlets, newspapers, magazines, visual 
aids, and other desiderata which the 
pupils would have occasion to use in the 
preparation of their assignments. Then 
will we be able to produce results of 
which the masses, even now, scarcely 


dream. 





A Student's Impression of Havana 


Oz first view of Cuba was from the 
top deck of the S. S. Florida at 6:00 
A.M. The sun was shining on the green 


_ fields and hills of the island and tall 
_ royal palms were etched against a clear 
| blue sky. The ocean had miraculously 
| become a dark inky blue and flying fish 
| skimmed across the water from the bow 





of the boat. I knew then why Columbus, 
Cuba’s first tourist, had so joyfully ex- 
claimed: “The loveliest land that human 
eyes have ever seen.” 

Soon we were passing Morro Castle, the 
grey stone sentinel which for four cen- 
turies has stood guard over the harbor 
of Havana. The boat was greeted by a 
score of coin divers of all shapes and 
shades yelling, “Hey, Joe, gimme a 
nickel !”’ 
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Going through customs was more than 
a little confusing, but soon we were 
settled into a taxi, driving for the first 
time through the narrow streets of old 
Havana. The taxi driver took great pride 
in showing us points of historic interest 
on our way to the boarding house. We 
passed the monument of the Maine, which 
was constructed with the anchor chains 
and cannons from that mysteriously sunk 
vessel. Also, on our way was the home 
that DeSoto and Cortes had shared many 
years before. We saw the equestrian 
statues of Maceo and Gomez, the two 
great generals in Cuba’s war for indepen- 
dence. All of the Cubans are very con- 
scious of the history of their country, and 
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tell the old legends with a great national 
pride. 

Cuba is a land of noise. I realized this 
the first evening I lay awake too excited 
to sleep. The garbage collection at mid- 
night didn’t help matters. The Guaguas 
(Cuba’s original bus )and the tranvias 
(street cars) have a set of noises all their 
own. The conductor has a bell to ring 
which marks the number of passengers. 
As each passenger leaves, he clicks an- 
other bell—one click for a man and three 
for a woman. This lets the motorista 
know whether to shift gears or come to 
a full stop. No respectable guagua ever 
stops for a man! Two clicks is the “all 
clear” signal and the bus continues its 
mad tear down the street. 


In nearly every block there is at least 
one cantina. There everything is sold 
from rum to shoe polish. All have a juke 
box which plays at top volume most of 
the evening and a radio which emits the 
news and fiery political addresses. Us- 
ually there are tables and chairs for the 
men to play dominoes—the national 
game. 


Then there are the vendors. They come 
by cart, bicycle, donkey or foot. They 
sell everything from lottery tickets to ice 
cream. They announce themselves by 
whistle, bell, horn or voice. The most 
interesting to us were the fruit salesmen. 
Never had I seen so many pineapples, 
bananas, mangos and avocados. A whole 
new list of tastes was open to us. We 
eventually tried them all, from the sour 
tamorinda to the bloodred meat of the 
mamey. Our favorite was the anon, a 
many seeded fruit which looked like a 
hedge apple and tasted like the smell of 
honeysuckle. From these fruits are made 
the most delicious drinks and ice creams. 

There was so much to do and so many 
new vistas to explore, we almost forgot 
that we had come to Havana to study. 
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The University was very close to our new 
home so we walked over to register. The 
buildings are all of a modified greek style 
architecture, which, somehow, seems per- 
fectly at home on the hill overlooking 
the city. We registered for three courses 
in Spanish and attended classes from 
eight until twelve each morning. All of 
the classes were conducted in Spanish, 
and although discouraged at first, our 
ears soon became accustomed to the for- 
eign sounds. 

There were two hundred and three for- 
eign students attending the summer ses- 
sion. One hundred and fifty three of 
these were Americans. We enjoyed the 
contact with the Cuban students. They 


were very gracious hosts, and we soon | 


The Cubans | 


felt this to be our campus. 
are good students and take their work 
seriously. 

There were many extra-curricular ac- 
tivities which included weekend trips to 
Varadero Beach and Trinidad. There 


were planned lectures and movies to give 


us an insight into Cuban life. A music | 


class was organized after school hours 
for those interested in learning Cuban 
songs. 


provide enough rhythm, pencils and 
hands would beat out the time on the 
desk tops. The drama department pro- 
duced an important Spanish play and the 
Havana Philharmonic Orchestra gave an 
all-Cuban program at the University. One 
of the more exciting exhibitions was pre- 
sented by the music department. It in- 
cluded Afro-Cuban instruments, dances, 
and drum beats. 


Several of the larger Havana Clubs 
issued cards to the summer school stu- 
dents. We were guests of the Miramar 
Yacht Club and swam at their private 
beach nearly every afternoon. The water 
is very clear and the sea life on the bot- 
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How the Cubans love to sing! | 
Students, policemen, workers and teach- | 
ers would assemble. If the piano did not | 
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swim beneath you and spiny sea urchins 
cling to the coral formations below. 

School was over all too quickly. Our 
teachers in Intermediate Spanish gave us 
a party and there was a farewell gift for 
each of us—a book on the life of Jose 
Marti, the poet liberator of Cuba. 

There are many memories of Havana 
which can be readily recalled: the view 
of the sea from our window in the board- 
ing house; the sidewalk cafes with the 


all girl orchestras in front of the Capi- 
tolio; the ancient Columbus Cathedral; 
the sign of the bat—Bacardi Rum trade- 
mark; the insistent rhythm of the claves; 
the sight of three on a date—a hangover 
from old Spain; the walk down the tree- 
covered Prado which extends irom the 
Capitolio down to the Malecon; the thrill- 
packed rides on the guaguas and the 
palm-lined Avenue of the Presidents. 
These and many more made the time to 
say “Adios” to Havana come all too soon. 





Jane Todd Crawford Day 


| on Simeon Willis, in accord- 
ance with the Act of the General 
Assembly, February 21, 1942, has issued 








the following proclamation honoring the 
| date upon which two courageous pio- 
| neers, a physician and his patient, 
| mutually decided to enter into an experi- 
| ment that has resulted in great benefit to 
| humanity the world over. 

This legislative act calls for observ- 
| ance of December 13th, each year, “in 
) schools, churches, clubs, and other suit- 


. | able places, with appropriate historical 


/ and memorial ceremonies.” 


PROCLAMATION 
BY THE 
GOVERNOR . 
OF THE 
COMMONWEALTH OF KENTUCKY 
TO ALL TO WHOM THESE PRES. 


. | ENTS SHALL COME: 


WHEREAS, we once again approach 
the time when all Kentuckians take pride 
in paying tribute to that brave resident 
of Green County, Kentucky, Jane Todd 
Crawford, who, while stricken with an 
illness believed to be fatal, traveled sixty 
miles by horseback over rough terrain 
to the home of a great surgeon, Dr. 


Ephraim McDowell; and 
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WHEREAS, it was concluded that she 
must submit to an abdominal operation 
in order that her health might be re- 
stored; and 

WHEREAS, although modern anes- 
thesia was unknown, she courageously 
submitted to the operation; and 


WHEREAS, this was the first perform- 
ance of an operation of this nature and 
as a result of her fortitude and the genius 
of the surgeon, thousands of lives have 
been saved since that time; 

NOW, THEREFORE, I, SIMEON 
WILLIS, GOVERNOR of the COM- 
MONWEALTH OF KENTUCKY, do 
hereby proclaim December 13, 1947, as 
JANE TODD CRAWFORD DAY IN 

KENTUCKY 
and call upon the citizens of this Com- 
monwealth to pay homage to our great 
heroine of surgery. 

Done at Frankfort, Kentucky, this 
tenth day of October in the year of our 
LORD one thousand nine hundred and 
forty seven and in the year of the Com- 
monwealth the one hundred and fifty 


sixth. Simeon Willis, Governor 
Commonwealth of Kentucky 

Charles K. O’Connell 

Secretary of State 
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Teachers may secure a copy of THE 
STORY OF JANE TODD CRAWFORD, 
by the late George Madden Martin, au- 
thor of EMMY LOU, by writing to Mrs. 
Wm. H. Emrich, 842 South Second 
Street, Louisville 3, Kentucky. 

Under the chairmanship of Dr. Irvin 
Abell, assisted by Mrs. Eleanor Hume 





Offutt, the Kentucky State Medical As. 
sociation is renewing its attempt, inter. 
rupted by the WAR, to furnish the re. 
stored old home of Dr. McDowell in 
Danville, where the momentous experi- 
ment was performed so that this scene of 
surgery’s stepping-stone may be re- 
opened to the public as Kentucky’s Med. 
ical Shrine. 





Boone County's Answer to the 


Library Problem 


—- NEED TRAINED librarians and 
trained librarians are very scarce. 
Certainly, the : are not enough to go 
around, especially to the smaller schools. 
Also, administrators will tell you there 
isn’t enough money to have a librarian in 
each school. Heads of schools admit that 
these facts are true, but few seem to have 
found the solution to the problem. Prob- 
ably many of them shrug it off as one of 
the many problems to which there is no 
answer. 

In the fall of 1944, at the suggestion 
of the late D. H. Norris, then superin- 
tendent of schools in Boone County, an 
experiment was tried which has been car- 
ried on for three years and which seems 
to have given a somewhat satisfactory 
answer to the question: How can small 
schools without full-time librarians have 
professional advice in the field of secur- 
ing and using library materials? 


First, a trained librarian was secured 
who was to serve the schools of the Coun- 
ty; four eight grade schools and four 
twelve grade schools. The school board 
makes an appropriation of fifty cents per 
capita for libraries, but in the four twelve 
grade schools this money was supple- 
mented by parent teacher groups and 
sometimes by the schools themselves. As 
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interest grew in the project, a dollar per 
capita was always available, and some- 
times two dollars or more. In addition 
to the actual money given each school, the 
board paid for all the cataloging supplies 
and mending materials, thus leaving the 
actual appropriation to be spent for books 
and magazines, 

One of the most valuable services ren- 
dered by the county librarian was that 
of book selection. The teachers were over- 
crowded and overworked in many cases, 
and they did not have the time to examine 
and choose books which were best suited 
to their needs. This the librarian could 
do, and after consulting with the teachers 
was able to secure materials which they 
needed so badly in their teaching. There 
is more art to book selection and wise 
buying than the average person realizes, 
and library dollars always need to be 
stretched to the fullest extent. In some 
of the schools it was apparent that in 
years past, buying had been done too 
much from salesmen who came along 
with convincing stories, but not very good 
books. Evidently, no thought had been 
given to the school as a whole and no 
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standards had been set, or goals fixed, as 
to what the library collections should 


eventually become. In some schools 
there were a good many duplications. 


The county librarian traveled from 
school to school and usually spent at 
least one day a week in each of the four 
high school libraries. Then, she visited 
the other schools at intervals, doing the 
book selecting and ordering, and as much 
story telling as she could. 


When the new books came, they were 
prepared for circulation with the help 
of trained student assistants. These help- 
ers took charge of circulation so that 
books could be taken out at any time 
whether the librarian was present or not. 
They also had many other duties and as 
some of them were able to use the type- 
writer, they could help in the clerical 
processes. A teacher was in charge of 
each library and the student assistants 
were responsible to her. Wilson Catalog 
Cards were used whenever possible, thus 
saving the librarian many hours of cata- 
loging. Some inter-library loans were 
made, making certain books available to 
teachers and students when they were 
most needed. 


A very important task the librarian 
was able to do was to discard much of 


the worthless material which seems to ac- 
cumulate in school libraries over the 
years. Usually, teachers hesitate to 
throw away such material, but often the 
public gets a false idea of the library 
because the shelves look quite well filled, 
when in reality the books are quite 
valueless. When these are cast aside, 
and there are many gaps left on the 
shelves, people often begin to see that the 
library needs new books. 


At the end of three years with this 
library service in Boone County, the 
twelve grade school libraries are cata- 
loged to date, and all of them meet the 
standards set up by the State Board of 
Education as well as those of the South- 
ern Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools. 

This handling of the problem is not a 
perfect solution, but one trained librarian 
for a county is certainly better than no 
trained person. Most counties could af- 
ford such a system as this, and would 
undoubtedly see great progress made in 
the school library service over a period 
of years. 


*Miss Cropper served as the County School Li- 
brarian in Boone County from the beginning of the 
program in 1944 until September of 1947. Conse- 
quently, she is well equipped to write of its develop- 
ment. She has just accepted a position at Murray 
State Teachers College teaching Library Science to 
prospective librarians and teacher-librarians. 





Teaching Rates High 
In Norway 


School housing, not the teacher short- 
age, plagues Norway today. 

Teaching still is one of the most popu- 
lar professions in Norway, according to 
Kaare Fosterval, Minister of Education, 
who was interviewed in Oslo by Alice 
Myers of the Christian Science Monitor. 
Teachers ranks, depleted by the war, 
should be back to normal by 1950. 


Teacher training schools and university 
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courses in education are filled. 

By law enacted last year, eight years 
of school will henceforth be obligatory 
rather than the seven previously required 
for all Norwegians. Present conditions, 
however, prevent its immediate enforce- 
ment. Continuation schools are to be pro- 
vided for those not attending secondary 
schools. 

Norway has 1,300 students abroad. 
They are chosen by competitive examina- 
tion and helped by stipends and loans 
from the government. 
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Our First Grade Science Experience 


—— spending a summer term in a 
Teaching Elementary Science course 
at the University of Kentucky, I began 
my plans for Our First Grade Science Ex- 
periences. Knowing the interest that chil- 
dren have in plants, animals, and nature, 
I could realize that teaching this subject 
would be fun. Even as I planned, I could 
almost hear their eager questions as we 
discussed an excursion over the school 
yard in search of science material, or 
talked of visiting some “close-by” place 
of scientific interest. Already I was 
thrilled as I anticipated helping the 
children satisfy their curiosity about dif- 
ferent phases of science, as well as teach- 
ing them worth-while facts which could 
add much to their enjoyment of and use- 
fulness in life. Since science may teach 
us a means by which all peoples may be 
aided to overcome poverty, lengthen their 
lives, raise the standard of living, and 
promote world peace, I knew that this 
task ahead was no small one. The fol- 
lowing ideas I have listed tentatively as 
usable material for this teaching project 
in Science: 


1. Animals and Plants— 

Children should certainly learn enough 
about animals and plants to know how 
to care for them, which animals are bene- 
ficial to man and which are harmful, and 
what products they produce. Since boys 
and girls so often have pets at home, a 
discussion of those pets might easily lead 
into this science experience. There are 
some pets that may be kept right in the 
school room. Rabbits (provided they are 
positively healthy), white mice, fish, tad- 
poles, frogs in a terrarium, snails, etc. 
all may be thrilling learning situations 
for the active minds of busy first grade 
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“cherubs”. A whole ant hill may be 


moved into the school room by placing }) 


the dug up hill in a glass jar and setting 
the whole thing in a pan of water. Craig, 
in his Elementary Science texts, states 
that if you get the queen ant with the 
hill, then the other ants will go right on 
working as usual. By putting dark paper 
around the jar for a few days, the ants 
will be persuaded to build their tunnels 


next to the glass and the children can | 


watch the ants work. Other social animals 
besides the ant may be studied. Children 
are perfectly delighted by the story of the 
honey bee. The life cycle of a moth or a 
butterfly holds them spellbound. In pre- 
vious teaching experiences I have had 
cocoons in my school room most of the 
winter. The children have looked forward 


to the time when the moth emerges and | 


consequently they have handled the co- 
coon with care and supplied moisture for 
it by sprinkling it with water about once 
a week. One exciting day in May they 
saw a Cecropia moth crawl forth from its 
queer winter cradle and slowly dry its 
wings. Incidentally, what better incentive 
can a teacher have for extra reading than 
the search for knowledge about some par- 
ticular animal kept in the room? Lan- 
guage work may be built around stories 
from their observations of the animals. 
Group discussions and planning is a so- 
cializing force which fosters appreciation 
for the efforts of others and respect for 
their ideas. Creative art work is encour: 
aged by the stimulation of such interest- 
ing subject matter. There seems to be no 
end to the possibilities of correlating 
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» science with other subjects. 

' What child is not interested in birds? 
' Learning how birds help us and how 
to protect them can do away with many a 
little boy’s desire to kill birds with a 
sling shot or rifle. Truly, a teacher’s in- 
fluence is far reaching. 

Plants are a source of interest to chil- 
| dren, also. They should learn to preserve 
some and destroy others. Every child 
should know how plants benefit man and 
what our land would be like without 
plants. Then, too, they can improve their 
efficiency by learning what plant foods 
contain vitamins beneficial to our bodies. 
They can carry over this knowledge they 
have gained in choosing correct lunches 
for themselves in the school cafeteria. 

Of course, I realized that for my First 
Grade, I must keep the instruction simple, 
but the teaching possibilities offered a 
challenge, indeed. 


Il. The Universe of Which We Are 
Such a Small Part— 

I have seen children, so many times, 
draw a picture and always include the 
/ sun in the picture. The sun is an impor- 
| tant object in the sky to a child, and a 
study of the sun, moon, stars, planets and 
asteroids can be made interesting to even 
a first grade child. Of course their know]- 
edge of the sun and its power is a far 
cry from atomic energy, but those scien- 
tists who learned to split an atom were 
once first grade pupils drawing suns in 
their crude pictures. 

Small children can not have much con- 
ception of light years, the vastness of 
space or the force of gravity, but they 
can learn why we have summer and win- 
ter, and day and night. They can learn a 
few of the constellations and make 
friends with Jupiter, Mars, Saturn and 
other planets. Shooting stars always are a 
source of wonder to a child, but to be 
able to handle one is like being in fairy- 
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land. Many museums have small pieces 
of these stars and sometimes farmers find 
them while plowing in their fields. 

In connection with the air which sur- 
rounds our earth, an interesting study of 
airplanes may be carried on. This gives 
mechanical-minded little boys a chance 
to “shine”. Too many times regular 
school work does not allow for this. It 
should—but sometimes we teachers fail 
in our duty to our pupils. 


I1l. Rocks and Minerals— 

There is much to learn, even in first 
grade, about rocks and minerals. This 
year I hope that the youngsters that I 
teach can come to know that the rocks 
tell us that the earth is very old, that fos- 
sils found in rocks are bones of prehis- 
toric animals or plants, that they may find 
fossils themselves, that rocks are made 
up of different minerals, and that rocks 
are being made even today. A child 
should certainly know some of the com- 
mon rocks of his locality. Kentucky 
children should understand how Mam- 
moth Cave was formed. Children of the 
section where I teach should know how 
coal has been formed and something of 
the process used in determining where 
coal is to be found. Children are always 
collecting pretty or unusual rocks and 
bringing them to school. I hope to steer 
this collecting interest into the channel of 
creating a rock museum with all the rocks 
labeled correctly and available to other 
rooms in the school. A similar collection 
of minerals can be made. 


IV. Electricity and Magnets— 
Certainly every child of today should 
know what makes the lights burn in his 
house. Although, electrons is just another 
big word to my youngsters in first grade, 
they can realize the importance of being 
careful around electrical equipment. The 
many uses of electricity in their homes 
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calls for the need to be careful. 

Magnets interest children immensely. 
I shall place a magnet, some pieces of 
iron and other metals on a table for them 
to discover and experiment with—that is, 
unless some child brings a magnet to 
school. If time would permit, hours could 
be spent letting them find out what metals 
a magnet will pick up. There’s never a 
dull moment in a busy, happy, active 
school room. 


V. Conservation and Health— 

I will not plan to combine these two 
subjects but I feel that the children should 
have some idea of both. They can learn 
that failing to take care of our natural 
resources can make America a poor na- 
tion. Conservation of trees, soil, flowers, 
and wild life can be taught to adults by 
the children, for so often “a little child 
shall lead them”. I hope my pupils will 
learn the value of conservation, so that 





when they are adults they can really do 
something about wanton destruction by 
people who do not see beyond their own 
selfish desires. Fire Prevention Week is a 
good time to stress conservation. - 

Health plays such a vital part in each 
human life, that it can never be stressed 
too much. If I can create a desire within 
my youngsters to be physically fit to meet 
life, I'll feel that my teaching will not 
have been in vain. Again, so many of the 
pupils can take their ideas of health into 
their homes and cause changes in those 
homes that no one else could possibly 
cause. 

I may add much to my tentative plans 
for teaching Science this year and I may 
leave out some ideas I have planned to 
use, but I feel that at the end of the school 
year life will have been enriched for my 
pupils and that a year of teaching thrills 
awaits me. 





Let's Help That Reporter’ 





A reporter wants a story — your school can yield 
good stories — so it’s up to you to help the 
reporter find them. 











7 teachers are facing squarely the 
task of presenting your school’s case 
in such a way as to win action. Teacher 
organization has not proved enough. The 
organization, in turn, has had to learn 
how to assemble and present facts. 


School-Community Relations 
Good press relations are built on 
sound school-community relations,—and 
I mean “community,” not alone parent. 
Administrators and teachers who main- 
tain active community relations are 
likely to maintain good press relations. 
They think in terms of community view- 
points, which is a newspaper’s job also. 
They talk everyday community language 
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and not pedaguese. They are awake as 
to what is going on in the school that 
citizens ought to know about in order to 
appreciate its problems and its achieve- 
ments. 

Right now education is probably win- 
ning more space in newspapers and mag- 
azines than ever before in American 
history. The teacher-shortage and teach- 
er-salary story is vigorously and widely 
told. It is the sort of story newspaper 
people can understand: It is a crisis, 





*Condensed from an article written for New York 
State Education—(made available through the cour- 
tesy of Editor Zoraida Weeks) 
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with elements of conflict that throw the 
facts into dramatic form. 

The fact remains that the schools 
should never have got into their present 
mess. ‘Teachers have not seen to it, 
through the years, that the local citizen 
understood and appreciated what is go- 
ing on in his school. Most schools have 
not been a real part of their communities. 

I have been a teacher myself and ac- 
cept my share of the blame. I know that 
citizens can be a bother if they know a 
little and not enough, yet feel they have 
aright to run things. It takes more time 
and effort than most teachers can seem 
to find to inform the community. Fur- 
thermore, education is a long-term proc- 
ess. Citizens want immediate results 
they can measure. Because of this, 
teachers have been glad to be left alone 
to do their jobs in peace. They have 
successfully built up the notion that be- 
cause teaching is an expert’s job the aver- 
age citizen must keep hands off. So the 
time has gone on, with the schools grow- 
ing farther and farther away from their 
communities. Small wonder that sala- 
ries, teacher shortage, and many other 
wrong conditions could come to a pretty 
pass without Johnny Q. Citizen’s know- 
ing nor caring. He has been brought up 
not to know nor care. 

What has this to do with press rela- 
tions? Everything! While the crisis is 
yet with us,—permanent, everyday, post- 
crisis press relations should begin to be 
built up on a sound foundation. 

School Staff Responsibility 

This means that every teacher on the 
staff, every worker in the building, yes, 
in the school board and superintendent’s 
oflices, needs to shoulder, individually, 
the responsibility of interpreting the 
schools to Mr. and Mrs. Citizen. Big 
school systems have public relations di- 
rectors; but even they must depend on 
the grass roots. 
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Not that every teacher meets the press 
personally. Probably only one or two. 
But a school head can do little for the 
press if he has a staff who seldom think 
of interpreting the school to the public. 
And it must be stressed that this kind of 
“interpreting” is done in all sorts of in- 
formal ways—while taking part in com- 
munity affairs, chatting with Mrs. Jones 
in a local store, or having a friendly con- 
versation over a garden fence. 

A school staff that includes the com- 
munity in its interests, aims, activities, 
hopes, problems, is not going to find 
press relations unfamiliar. The reporter 
assigned to get his story, the editor 
visited in a newspaper office, are both, 
after all, just citizens—with the added 
advantage that they know how to ask 
questions and draw people out. If you 
are living and working with your com- 
munity to the extent that you are in tune 
with its approach, interests, and needs, 
you will know much better how to meet 
the needs of the press,—and by that 
same token, of the schools as a whole. 


Teacher and Reporter 

A reporter wants to get a story. Re- 
member that. He is on your side, ready 
to help you give it to him. But he often 
has a time limit, a deadline. Tomorrow 
or next week or even an hour from then 
may not do. He will make an advance 
appointment if he can; but if he can’t it 
may be well worth your while to postpone 
what you are doing and see him when he 
comes. A story in the press correctly 
told will reach thousands; and what you 
are doing, no matter how important, is 
safe in a public school only if given wide 
public support and understanding. 

A reporter often finds it hard to get 
his story for one or both of two reasons: 
(1) He knows very little about the 
schools,—not enough to turn up one of 
the good stories buried therein; (2) 
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Teachers too seldom know what makes a 
good story, so they can’t help him out. 
They take up his time with some little 
school event that has interest only for the 
parents of the children concerned. 

Part of a teacher’s job of interpreting 
the schools to the public, is studying a 
good book on magazine and news writing, 
and analyzing the stories that are pub- 
lished in major papers and magazines. 
I wish faculties would get up public 
relations round tables that would devote 
a series of meetings to the press angle, 
and this sort of study. 


I used to have to say to the schools: 
Don’t be so fearful lest the reporter give 
your school (or system) a black eye. 
Educators aren’t as afraid of this as they 
used to be. They are realizing more and 
more that if they will cooperate ade- 
quately with the reporter, the reporter is 
more likely to get the real story. Coop- 
erating to the full is the only answer in a 
democracy. The public has a right to 
stories on education. We have learned 
that an uninformed public is no good to 
the schools. Full cooperation will help 
avoid a misinformed public, and it is 
the only way for reporter and educator 
to learn to work together. 

Don’t be disappointed if the reporter’s 
story is cut down. Most reporters are 
limited as to space. Your favorite point 





may be lopped out by the editor or the 
make-up man at the last moment. This 
is not the reporter’s fault. 


Education is News 
Almost every school can yield good 
stories. These may not be news stories, 
but features. Often however a news 
peg can be found on which to hang 


an otherwise timeless feature story, thus | 


getting it into the paper. Good work 
in teaching reading may not in itself 
make an urgent story, but a survey of 
reading abilities, the statement of a pub- 
lic librarian, the visit of an author or 
some other “event” may be all that is 
needed to win in the news columns a 
chance to tell the whole reading story. 
The news peg may have to be deliberately 
“planted,” but to my mind the end in 
this case justifies the means. 


The school that maintains normal, 
active relations with its town or commu- 
nity usually has plenty of natural hap- 
penings out of which news pegs and 
stories can be developed. Education, 
when told in terms of people and their 
common interests and needs, is a vital 


and appealing subject. The press knows | 


this. Its task is to get hold of the stories. 
Only school people are at present “‘in the 
know,” so it is up to you, I’d say, to learn 
how to help us newspaper folk. 





Teach Human Relations 


Peace does not exist in the “minds” of 
men as much as in their feelings, says 
W. Carson Ryan, head of the department 
of education at the University of North 
Carolina. 

Asked by School Management what he 
considered the most significant develop- 
ment in education that we might look 
forward to in the coming years, Mr. 
Ryan answered, “Better education in 
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human relations,” adding that “whole- 
some living in the family and community 
and permanent world peace alike depend 
on it.” 

“It is to be hoped,” said Mr. Ryan, 
“that schools and other educational in- 
stitutions will increasingly build their 
programs of work with children and 
youth on what we are beginning to know 
about personality development and the 
possibilities of successfully living to- 
gether.” 
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(Continued from Page 14) 
From table I we can see that: 


1. Of the first grade children tested in 
other schools, seventy-five per cent is be- 
low 6-0 mentally. 


2. Of the Johnson School group, thirty- 
nine per cent is below 6-0. 

The lower percentage in Johnson is 
partly due to the existence of the Indi- 
vidual Instruction Room. During this 
period of years it has relieved, the first 
grades of 118 children. Forty-six of 
these are included in the first grade tests 


given before they were admitted to the 
Individual Instruction Room. Of the 
remaining seventy-two, twenty-nine were 
below 6-0 mentally and sixty-four above 
7-0 chronologically. That Johnson has a 
lower percentage can also be explained 
by the fact that we have had a larger test- 
ing program over a longer period of time 
which has enabled us to test more chil- 
dren of a higher mental level. 

To add more light to this study, we 
sent out to all our first grade teachers a 
very brief questionnaire which brought 
back the following information: 























Number of 
Children Number of 
Given Number of Children 
Reading Children Teacher Date 
Number of Tests Scoring Present Judges too | Sept. ’46- 
Teachers _| (Readiness) “Low” Enrollment | Immature | Jan. ’47 
18 559 | 124 603 131 














Notes attached to the returned ques- 
tionnaires revealed additional informa- 
tion: 

1. All first grade children had not 
been given the Reading Readiness Tests. 

2. In one grade of twenty-four, fifteen 
were repeaters; all more than seven years 


3. In another grade where thirteen 


_ were considered not ready for first grade 


the teacher stated that eight were “im- 
mature” and five “very slow”. 

With an enrolment of 603 first grade 
children and 131 of them not reaching 
the level means that we expect twenty- 
two per cent of them to do what they are 
not ready to do—read and write. Twen- 
ty-four per cent of those given the Readi- 
ness Tests scored “Low”. We do create 
reading problems in the first grade. As 
one teacher remarked, “You can take 
arose bud and do all you can to force it 
to bloom; but it won’t bloom until it is 
ready.” 

Why can’t we learn to take the child 
where he is and teach him what he is 
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capable of learning without eternally try- 
ing to force him beyond his ability? The 
problem I have been discussing is not 
unique with the Lexington schools. It is 
universal. Public school teachers every- 
where are lamenting, “My children can 
not read.” This is an administrative prob- 
lem difficult to work out because it neces- 
sitates the re-education of many parents. 
But, if our schools are to reach “all the 
children of all the people”’, we will have 
to recognize that all six-year old children 
are not equally developed mentally any 
more than they are physically. Taking 
care of those immature children in the 
first grade is an imperative need. There- 
by we can: 

1. Eradicate the cause of many poor 
readers, 

2. Prevent much feeling of thwarting, 
discouragement, and inferiority on the 
part of children. 

3. Save parents from unnecessary dis- 
appointment. 

4. Permit teacher energy to obtain 
constructive results. 
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State and Local Programs to Alleviate 


The School Teachers Financial Crisis 


a attention now being devoted by 
the state legislatures to increased pay 
scales for public school teachers is evi- 
dence of the acute economic plight of 
this group of public workers. The pub- 
lic school teachers, on whom as much as 
any other group rests the responsibility 
of preserving what we like to call the 
“American way of life,” have not ad- 
vanced their economic welfare during re- 
cent years in proportion to other occupa- 
tional groups. The following table, 
adapted from the February 15 issue of 
Business Week, reflects the relative 
change in the economic well-being of the 
public school teacher as contrasted to 
other workers. 


CONTRASTS IN REAL INCOME 
(Average spendable income, annual 


rate, in 1939 dollars*) 


oS 
Ww 
pad | 
> Se 
5 & SE Spe 
2 & 8 82° 
s ce 
39 
5 5 
eee $ 850 $2,030 $2,165 155 
Coal Miners 
(bituminous) ........ 1,230 1,900 1,980 61 
Iron, steelworkers...... 1,410 1,900 1,640 16 
Nonagricultural 
entrepeneurs .......... 1,560 2,225 1,950 25 
Public education........ 1,360 1,170 1,090 —20 


*Estimated income on basis of full work- 
ing year. Federal income and employ- 
ment taxes subtracted and adjustment 
made for changes in cost of living. 

Throughout the United States demands 
are mounting by the day for further in- 
creases in teachers’ salaries to meet the 
rising tide of living costs. The school 
teachers are turning to their state legis- 
latures to remedy their critical situation. 

Some state governments, however, al- 
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ready are paying the lion’s share of the 
total cost of education within their boun- 
daries. “Delaware pays a larger share of 
school costs than any other state, con- 
tributing 90 per cent of total school ex- 
penditures in 1941-42. During the same 
year, New Mexico provided 77.9 per 
cent of public school costs; North Caro- 
lina, 66.3 per cent; and Georgia 57.3 
per cent. Other state governments are 
more niggardly in their support of educa- 
tion. Seven states (Colorado, Illinois, 
Iowa, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey and Oregon) contributed less than 
10 per cent. The lowest contributions 
were made by Iowa (1.6 per cent) and 
Oregon (2.2 per cent). Kentucky con- 
tributed 38.1 per cent of the total cost of 
education. More recent, unofficial data 
contained in the National Education As- 
sociation study of State School Finance 
Systems (Research Bulletin No. 5, No- 
vember, 1945) roughly correspond to 
the official figures above taken from the 
U. S. Office of Education (Biennial Sur- 
vey of Education in the United States, 
1940-42). 

Of the 46 state legislatures which have 
convened either in regular or special ses- 
sion during 1947, at least seven have 
enacted laws raising minimum salaries 
and increasing retirement benefits. 
Among the states which have enacted pay 
increases are Delaware, Idaho, Indiana, 
New York, North Dakota, and West Vir- 
ginia. Bills providing for salary in- 
creases are pending in 14 other states. 
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These include Colorado, Connecticut, 
Illinois, Iowa, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, New Jersey, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Texas and Wiscon- 
sin. Both houses of the Arizona legisla- 
ture have provided for increased pay to 
school teachers, but the bill is pending 
in conference committee. 

Tennessee has approved a 2 per cent 
general sales and use tax effective 
June 1 with proceeds earmarked to 
schools. Seventy per cent of the first 
$20 million of receipts is earmarked for 
educational purposes. Of the excess of 
collections over $20 million, 80 per cent 
is required to be returned to the counties 
for welfare and educational purposes. 
The tax has been estimated to produce 
from $20 million to $45 million an- 
nually. 

The salary granted by the Delaware 
legislature was $400 annually. The 
school people had requested a $1000 in- 
crease per teacher. 

A 60 per cent increase in state finan- 
cial support of public schools has been 
approved by the legislature in Idaho. 
Most of the increased aid is required 
to be used for raises in teachers’ salaries 
at the beginning of the next school year. 
The new minimum salary schedule starts 
at $1200 per year for teachers with two 
years of college training and runs up to 
$1800 for those with five years college 
preparation. The state government al- 
ready contributes only about one-fourth 
of the total cost of education in Idaho. 

The new salary scale for an eight 
month school year in Indiana recently 
signed into law by Governor Ralph Gates 
is as follows: $1600 for teachers with 
two years of college training; $1800 for 
those having three years of college, and 
$2133 for those possessing four or five 
years college preparation. The scale for 
a nine-month school year will be $1800, 
$2000, and $2400 respectively, deperfd- 
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ing on the number of years of college 
training. Formerly, there was one hasic 
salary of $1200 for teachers. 

The state-wide minimum school teach- 
ers salary in Nevada was set at $2400 
under a law recently signed by the Gov- 
ernor. The raises are to be financed out 
of an appropriation of $3,700,000 for 
that purpose. 

Teachers in New York will receive an 
emergency $300 salary increase under 
a bill which has been signed into law by 
Governor Thomas E. Dewey. In addi- 
tion the legislature has established a per- 
manent salary schedule based on the 
number of years of service and the loca- 
tion of the school. The range in salaries 
for teachers with four years of education 
for teaching is from $2000 to $5125 an- 
nually. For teachers with a master’s de- 
gree or its equivalent the range is from 
$2200 to $5325 annually. The raises 
in New York were based on a plan sub- 
mitted February 27 by Governor Dewey’s 
Committee on the State Educational Pro- 
gram. 

In North Dakota the retirement bene- 
fits were increased along with a raise in 
the minimum salaries. 

The legislature in West Virginia has 
granted all teachers raises ranging from 
$30 to $60 per month, varying according 
to the educational qualifications and ex- 
perience of the teachers. Approximately 
$18 million will be required to finance 
the increases. 

Governor Pastore of Rhode Island re- 
quested in his budget message of March 
18 to the legislature that teachers’ sal- 
aries be boosted all the way across the 
board by $600. The raises under the 
Governor’s plan would begin with the 
next school year. 

Salary raises for teachers have been 
killed by the legislatures of New Mexico 
and Montana. A stalemate in the Geor- 
gia legislature blocked passage of meas- 
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ures providing for raises in that state. 

The local governments likewise are 
being pressed hard for pay boosts to the 
teachers. Nineteen major cities, accord- 
ing to a recent National Education Asso- 
ciation survey, have boosted teacher 
salaries by an average of approximately 
$25 per month. These annual increases 
will range from at least $150 in Cleve- 
land to $450 in Washington, D. C. The 
$450 a year increase for Washington, 
D. C., is a temporary adjustment pending 
revision of the permanent salary schedule 
before 1948. 

San Francisco provided an increase of 
$420 annually, while Toledo granted a 
$440 increase. San Francisco teachers 
now will receive salaries ranging from 
$2340 to $4440. Philadelphia teachers, 
all of whom have been given raises of at 
least $350, now may receive a maximum 
of $4000 a year if they have a master’s 
degree. 

Teachers in Chicago requested a 25 
per cent increase totalling $11 million 
per year. The present average salary of 
Chicago teachers is approximately $3750 
a year. 

Several cities have adopted “single 
salary” schedules, under which all teach- 
ers in the local system are put on the 
same salary schedule without regard to 
whether they teach in elementary or 
secondary schools. This plan is in fact 
an attempt to attract teachers into the 
elementary level. 


Voters in several states last November 
considered constitutional amendments 
and initiative petitions involving fiscal 
matters pertaining to schools. Of six 
significant propositions relating to school 
finance which were voted on in four 
states, four received approval and two 
were defeated. 


Oregon approved a levy sufficient to 
produce $50 per capita for each child 
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within the state between four and twenty 
years of age. 

Californians increased the state sup. 
port of public schools to $120 per year 
for average daily attendance and set 
teachers’ salaries at a minimum of $2400 
per year. At the same time they rejected 
a proposition to simplify the procedure 
for allocating state funds for support of 
the public school system. 

Utah voted to permit the legislature to 
specify a minimum school program. Not 
more than 75 per cent of the cost of the 
program will be met by state aid, and no 
more than 75 per cent of the state’s share 
may be raised through statewide prop- 
erty taxes. The entire revenue from the 
state income tax will be dedicated to 
educational purposes under a second con- 
stitutional amendment. The present al- 
location is 75 per cent to the state dis- 
trict school fund and 25 per cent to the 
state general fund. 

The electorate in Nebraska rejected a 
proposed constitutional amendment pro- 
viding a minimum of $40 per pupil of 
school revenue to be raised from non- 
property tax revenues. 

The financial crisis now faced by the 
public school teachers is a sad mark on 
the intellectual development of this coun- 
try. State and local governments with 
the aid of the general public are rallying 
to the support of programs to better the 
school teacher’s economic plight. 





“This nation will survive, this state 
will prosper, the ordinary business of 
life will go forward if only men can 
speak in whatever way given them to 
utter what their hearts hold—by voice, 
by postcard, by letter, or by press. Rea- 
son has never failed men. Only force 
and repression have made them wrecks 
of the world.”—William Allen White, 
Journal of the NEA (November 1946) 
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Education, Our Cheapest Commodity 


ge tragedy of education in Kentucky 
today is that it is the cheapest com- 
modity in our state. We spend more 
money for liquor, tobacco, racing, cos- 
metics, automobiles, and luxuries of 
many kinds than we do for education. 


Teaching today is the lowest paid of 
all of the professions or trades. We pay 
our laborers, both skilled and unskilled, 
more than we pay our teachers. Some- 
thing must be done and done quickly to 
correct this great injustice to. those who 
are charged with the responsibility of 
developing the minds of your young 
children or America will pay a fearful 
price for its negligence in the years 
ahead. The prestige of the teacher must 
be lifted in the minds of the public or 
our society will suffer the consequence 
of this neglect. No nation or state can 
long thrive if its teachers are to be known 
as the underprivileged members of 
society. Kentucky must bestir itself and 
act quickly or educational bankruptcy is 
ahead for the children of this generation. 
The economy of the whole nation has 
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changed. The dollar has diminished by 
fifty per cent in purchasing power within 
the last six years. Industry and govern- 
ment have recognized this and have 
raised the salaries and wages for labor- 
ers, technicians, and other employees in 
business, government and industry. But 
the teacher has been left drawing ap- 
proximately the same number of dollars 
all through this period of a changing 
economic order. The salaries, or more 
appropriately the wages, of teachers at 
every level from the kindergarten 
through the university are out of line 
with the incomes of those engaged in 
other activities. Either we correct this 
condition or pay for our negligence to 
the youth in the cost of crime, supersti- 
tion, intolerance and ignorance that will 
be charged against society in the 60’s, in 
the 70’s and in the 80’s of this century. 





School Dads Take Hold 


Carter County, Kentucky, boasts an in- 
crease in school attendance and a de- 
crease in number of sixteen-year-olds 
dropping out of school last year, largely 
as the result of interest on the part of 
school sponsors who have come to be re- 
ferred to as School Dads. 

The number of drop-outs was reduced 
inone year from 428 to 301, the number 
of smaller children remaining out from 
125 to 28. 


The idea was conceived by the county 
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superintendent of schools, Heman H. Me- 
Guire, who is also president of the Ken- 
tucky Education Association. He ap- 
pointed a community leader as sponsor 
for each of the rural grade schools with 
responsibility for raising the attendance 
in their adopted schools. 

These School Dads, farmers, doctors, 
one state senator, became so interested 
that not only was attendance increased 
but school grounds and buildings im- 
proved, flag poles made, and parent in- 
terest developed in a continuing program. 
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Counties Superintendent 
MESSE RE ee W. M. Slusher 
Boyp John M. York 
Caranes, Charles E. McCormack 
CARLISLE ..Lovey Raburn 
CHRISTIAN ..N. T. Hooks 
tc ERS Robert E. Woosley 
‘GREENUP* ...Fred Maynard 
James A. Cawood 
LaRuE* Ada Lee Graham 
Mapison* William E. Pearson 
MAGOFFIN ...Roy Marshall 
MARTIN ...J. M. Johnson 
TLE LEE TRL Charles Hart 
PERRY ._M. C. Napier 
POWELL . -Rodney T. Clark 
RCE TRIP Ted L. Crosthwait 
fie, ee Ce ee Charles M. Lawson 
Cities Superintendent 
’ Mavevnax >... Louis H. Laukhuf 
oa ccscshencanation Leonard H. Robinson 
cE aR L. W. Buchanan 
I soon W. D. Chilton 
EE eee W. R. Davis 
BEREA” ..... Chester R. Herren 
CAMPBELLSVILLE ............ Thomas F. Hamilton 
Cammmeeeeune «.....................-..... Carl A. Hicks 
Ca wees ......---...:-.. W. D. Sporing 
TE TT ES H. R. Kirk 
SE ee eiicciceniininiiakoncnnecasall G. W. Campbell 
i cla J. Marvin Glenn 
ELIZABETHTOWN .................------.0--+ H. C. Taylor 
EEE Caner C. H. Richardson 
FS C. D. Redding 
ET Russell Bridges 
RI isicsesosinsiehansantsyniwsnanea L. C. Henderson 
Hikes Scuoot* - Buechel............John Masters 
EE ees J. W. Gregory 
Lemaoer ............. Mrs. Lillian B. Johnston 
LEBANON JUNCTION ...................- W. L. Perkins 
Fee J. O. Ward 
LONDON J. R. Baker 
Nai icc inital Anderson D. Owens 
Paris* Lee Kirkpatrick 
PEMBROKE L. W. Allen 
PRESTONSBURG ...............--------- Chalmer Frazier 
ee Leonard C. Taylor 
See Roy C. Richardson 
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Cities Superintendent 
AT OTE A. L. Lassiter 
SHARPSBURG ...........-.----- Julian B. Cunningham 
| ne Bennett R. Lewis 
I Siti stpricinpienincimaccnstarengins W. G. Logan 
| Eee aera Earl C. Roberts 
ee Hysell Burchett 
WILLIAMSBURG .................-.--.---------- J. M. Alsip 
PRIN sssesisnscotieprmnisnnprneicternsennel E. B. Whalin 
Schools and Colleges 
Pikeville College.............. A. A. Page, President 
Faculty, Ormsby Village........ Mrs. Anna Moss, 
Principal 
Louisville Schools Principal 
J. M. Atherton High............ Emma J. Woerner 
William Belknap® ................ Adelaide Seekamp 
Board of Education................ Omer Carmichael 
Albert Brandeis .......... Mrs. Virginia Franklyn 
DN i iicacpiecnntinnsabioretad Ruth Martin 
Gavin H. Cochran.................... Ervin W. Detjen 
eS nn Mattie M. Willett 
NE so ciccssachctniesechetecy Robert Turner 
a ne Elsa Stutz 
Victor Engelhard® ................ Mary E. McClure 
Ronee Pie” ............-....... Paul E. Sparks 
Nicholas Finzer® .................... Bessie T. Meyer 
Stephen Foster ...................- Ona Belle Demaree 
John Heywood ....................-.-- Elma Kohnhorst 
ems. 2. Jaceb......................-., Jewel Drewry 
James Russell Lowell.................... Ada G. Bache 
Longfellow .................... Mrs. Emma M. Stanley 
SI 6. sce sasshcincaesnesacunnedl Elsa Stutz 
oe. W. Beetvia...................... Aileen Schmitko 
Margaret Merker .......... ....Lucile DeBoe Smith 
EES RE Helen Borgman 
oe Frank H. Stallings 
John B. McFerran”® ...................... Elise Weibel 
duPont Manual .......................... Frank J. Davis 
Hiram Roberts .................. Lucile DeBoe Smith 
Rubel Avenue” ........................ Bessie T. Meyer 
Ellen Semple ................ Roselyn J. Loewenstein 
Shawnee High .......................... Robert B. Clem 
Shawnee Elementary” .......... Verna A. Phillips 
ea eee Robert Turner 
hn OS Ruth Martin 
BN scisisncccscccecrmmninansil Elise Weibel 
Geo. Washington® ................ Louise Robertson 
Western Jr. High .............. Gertrude Kohnhorst 
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KB. A. and N. B.A. PLEDGE LIST - - - DECEMBER, 1947 


The official pledges of 100% enrollment in the Affiliated Districts and 
the State Association for 1947-48 have been received for the following e 
Counties and Independent Districts at time of going to press with the 
Kentucky School Journal. 


*—Indicates N.E.A. Pledge. 


FIRST DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Cities 
Livingston* Lyon Murray 


SECOND DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Cities 
Union Webster* Owensboro* 


THIRD DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Counties Cities 

Barren* Logan Bevier-Cleaton 
Butler Muhlenberg Burkesville 
Franklin Simpson Glasgow 


FOURTH DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Counties Cities 
Nelson* Greensburg Lebanon Jct. 
Taylor Horse Cave* Munfordville 
FIFTH DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Cities 
Henry Louisville: John Marshall 
Jefferson I. N: Bloom Nicholas Finzer* 
Hazelwood Portland* 
Male High Reuben Post Halleck Hall 
NORTHERN KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Cities 
Boone* Carrollton* Ludlow 
Dayton Falmouth 


MIDDLE CUMBERLAND EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Counties Cities 
Pulaski Russell 
UPPER CUMBERLAND EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Cities 
Bell Clay Laurel Barbourville 


UPPER KENTUCKY RIVER EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


CENTRAL KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Counties Cities 
Boyle* Fayette* Carlisle Frankfort Richmond 
EASTERN KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Cities 
Ashland* Russell* 
Fairview, Westwood Sta., Ashland Sharpsburg 
Greenup Van Lear 
Maysville Vanceburg 
December, Nineteen Forty-seven 45 
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DIBRECTORY...KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 





OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION 
President—Heman H. McGuire, Grayson 
First Vice President—Joun Boyp, Benham 
Second Vice President—Ho.uanp Rose, Benton 
Executive Secretary—W. P. Kine, Louisville 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


























TERM EXPIRES TERM EXPIRES 
Heman H. McGume, Grayson, J. A. Cawoop, Harlan June 30, 1948 
J. rs Lewis, Mayfield we oe A. D. Owens, Newport -..J une 30, 1948 
T. V. Forrensery Morganfield... June 30,1950 Mrs. Lorrie McBrayer, Morehead........June 30, 1950 
Louis ARNOLD Morgantown. aie iis ‘ M. C. Napier, Hazard June 30, 1949 
James T. ALTON, Vine Grove. P. H. Hopxins, Somerset June 30, 1949 
Mrs. Marcuerite Fowzer, 1207 Larue E. H. Darnasy, Paris June 30, 1950 


Ave., Louisville 9 Miss SHEILA JoHNsSON, Fort Thomas......June 30, 1948 


June 30, 1950 
Director of Public Relations—Joun W. Brooker 





OFFICERS OF AFFILIATED DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 
Cenraat Disraicr: 
President—Roy True, Frankfort 
Secretary—R. F. Flege, Irvine 


Finsr Distnicr: 


President—Dentis McDaniel, Clinton 

Secretary—M. O. Wrather, Murray 

~ Upren CumpBertanp District’ 
President—Lelia Mason, London 
Secretary—J. C. Eddleman, Pineville 


Mippie CumBercanp District: 
President—H. R. Kirk, Columbia 
Secretary-—Homer E. Losey, West Somerset 


Szconp Disraicr: 


President—Otis Harkins, Uniontown 
Secretary—A. E. Cross, Uniontown 


Tap Disraicr: 


President—Moss Walton, Russellville 
Secretary—W. M. Willey, 1346 Chestnut St., Bowling Green 


Uprer Kentucky River District: 
President—Pleas Turner, Booneville 
Secretary—M. C. Napier, Hazard 

Fourts Distaicr: 

President—T. F. Hamilton, Campbellsville 
Secretary—Miss Grace Weller, Elizabethtown 


Eastern District: 

President—Ben Coffman, Russell 

Secretary—H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman St., Ashland 
Firts Disraicr: 


President—W. L. Trapp, LaGra: 
Secretary—Mrs. Lullabel Ries, 5 $ Keller Court, Louisville 8 


K. E. A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS 
SUPERINTENDENTS, DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS, 
President—Tullus Chambers, Benton DEPARTMENT OF 
Secretary—Mrs. Nell McNamara, Mt. Sterling President—K. G. Gillaspie, Georgetown 


Secretary—Samuel V. Noe, Highland H. S., Louisville 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION, DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTS, DEPARTMENT OF 
President—Mrs. Naomi Wilhoit, Ft. Thomas 


Nortaean District: 
President—Mary Case, Holmes H. S., Covington 
Secretary—J. A. Caywood, Independence 


7 Art Section: 
Seeresery—Nove Derncil, Campbelleville President—Tom Ertel, Holmes H. S., Covington 


Secretary—Martha Christiansen, Board of Education, 
Louisville 
Music Section: 


President—Dr. Weldon Hart, Western Ky. 
College, Bowling Green 


Secretary—Paul S. Ferren, Franklin 


SECONDARY EDUCATION, DEPARTMENT OF 


President-—Forrest T. Mulliken, Franklin 
Secretary—Elizabeth Wallis, Lexington Jr. H. S., Lexington 


English, Kentucky Council of Teachers of 


President—Dr. Earl A. Moore, Western Kentucky State 
Teachers College, Bowling Green 


Secretary—David K. Bishop, Manual H. S., Louisville 
Foreign Language Teachers, Conference of 
President—Dr. Doxie Dexter, Greenville 
Secretary—Mrs. William Loptien, Ashland Junior College, 
Ashland 
Mathematics Teachers, Conference of 
President—Bernice Wright, 657 14th St., Bowling Green 
Secretary—James E. Green, Male H. S., Louisville 
Kentucky Council for the Social Studies 
(To be elected in October) 
Science Teachers, Conference of 
(No report) 


Speech, Teachers of 
(No report 
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State Teachers 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, DEPARTMENT OF 

President—S. S. Wilson, Pleasureville 

Secretary—Lucille McCurdy, Ahrens Trade School, Louisville 
Agricultural Education 
President—Charles Hughes, Morehead 
Secretary—Harlan Veal, Nicholasville 
Distributive Occupations Education Section 
President—Emanuel Saylor; Harlan 
Secretary—J. D. Anderson, Madisonville Vocational 

School, Madisonville 

Guidance Section 
President—Dr. H. L. Davis, Lafayette H. S., Lexington 
Secretary—Edward Ovellette, 809 Evelyn, Louisville 
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DIRECTORY...KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 





K. E. A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS (Continued) 


Home Economics Education 
Presid: Helen Gardi Walton 


ts 


Secretary—Marjorie Smith, Campbellsburg 





Trades and Industries 


President—Bernard Fagan, Lafayette H. S., Lexington 
Secretary—James L. Patton, Paintsville 


HIGHER EDUCATION, DEPARTMENT OF 
Commission on Secondary Schools 


(To be elected in fall) 


Commission on Universities and Colleges 


President—Conway Boatman, Union College, Barbourville 
Secretary—James H. Hewlett, Dean, Centre College, Danville 


Kentucky Association of Physics Teachers 


President—Carl] Adams, University of Louisville, Louisville 


Secretary—Clyde B. Crawley, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 


Kentucky Association of Supervisors of Student 
Teaching 
President—Dr. S. W. Grise, Union College, Barbourville 
Secretary—Ethel Bernard, Western Kentucky State Teachers 
College, Bowling Green 
Kentucky Psychological Association 
(No report) 
Teaching of Science Division of Kentucky Academy of 
Science 
(No report) 
Kentucky Philosophy of Education Associatien 
(No report) 
Kentucky Classical Association 
(To be elected in November) 
Kentucky Association of Chemistry Teachers 
President—Dr. G. L. Corley, Univ. of Louisville, Louisville 
Secretary—Tandy Chenault, Maysville H. S., Maysville 
DEPARTMENT OF CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
President—Mrs. Jessie P. Fugett, Swigert Ave., Lexington 
Secretary—Emily Reeves, Danville 


K. E. A. ASSOCIATED GROUPS 


Attendance Officers, Conference of 
President—C. C. Crowe, Madisonville 
Secretary—Mrs. Erleen J. Rogers, Hopkinsville 


Business Education Association, Kentucky 
President—Marshall Beard, Lyuch 
Secretary—Julia Williams, Beechwood H. S., Fort Mitchell 


Church Related Colleges and Secondary Schools 
(To be elected in October) 


Deans of Women, Kentucky Association of 
President—Marguerite Reasor, Highland Jr. H. S., Louisville 
Secretary—Margaret Evans, 0 b H. S., © b 


Folk-Lore Society, Kentucky 
President—Dr. Gordon Wilson, Western Kentucky State 
Teachers College, Bowling Green 


Secretary—Tom C. Venable, College of Commerce, 
Bowling Green 


Geography Teachers, Kentucky Council of 
President—A. R. Cooper, Vine Grove 
Secretary—Mary Lawrence, Bowling Green 

Health and Physical Education 
President—Edgar Stansbury, Bowling Green 
Secretary—Thomas Godfrey, Louisville 





K. E. A. Puanninc Boarp: 
TIME EXPIRES 


John Fred Williams, Frankfort. January 1, 1948 
Dr. Romie Judd, Georgetown College, Georgetown....June 30, 1948 
George Robi » Grayson June 30, 1950 
J. A, Caywood, Covington June 30, 1948 
W. G. Nash, Murray State Teachers College, Murray.June 30. 1949 
Henry Chambers, Paducah June 30, 1950 
V. C. Jetton. Paducah June 30. 1949 
Leonard Meece, U. of Ky., Lexington June 30, 1950 
Mrs. J. D. Jarvis, Barbourville June 30, 1948 
Heman H. McGuire, Grayson, President 

W. P. King, Louisville, Secretary 


























Industrial Arts 
President—William Fitzgerald, Holmes H. S., Covington 
Secretary—H. L. Oakley, Murray State Teachers College, 
Murray 


International Relations Section 
(No report) 


Library Group Conference 
(To be elected in November) 


Ornithological Society, Kentucky 
(To be elected in October) 


School Board Members Association 
President—Dr. T. P. Sloan, Lebanon Junction 
Secretary—L. E. Meece, 135 N. Arcadia Park, Lexington 


Special Education, Kentucky Ceuncil of 
(To be elected) 


Supervisors and Curriculum Directors 
(To be elected in November) 


Visual Education Association 
President—Gordon C. Godbey, University of Kentucky 
Lexington 
Secretary—Robert R. Martin, Beattyville 


Boarp or Trustess or Teacuers’ Retirement System: 
TIME EXPIRES 
Mary J. Maguire, Chairman. Henry Clay High School, 

Lexington June 30, 1950 
L. C. Curry, Bowling Green June 30, 1948 
Mrs. Anna Settle, Louisville. June 30, 1951 
John Fred Williams, Supt. of Public Instruction, 

Frankfort January 1, 1948 
Eldon S. Dummit, Attorney General, Frankfort..January 1, 1948 
T. W. Vinson, State Treasurer, Frankfort. January 1, 1948 
William Stanford Milburn, Male High School, 

Louisville June 30, 1949 
N. O. Kimbler, Executive Secretary, Frankfort 




















Comission on ProrgssionaL Eruics: 


TIME EXPIRES 
Joe Howard, Manual High School, Louisville................ June 30, 1951 
Holland Rose, Benton June 30, 1948 





December, Nineteen 


TIME EXPIRES 
June 30, 1950 
June 30, 1949 





Mrs. Marie Turner, ' Jackson 
H. B. Gray, Bowling Green 
Heman H. McGuire (ex-officio) Grayson 
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Announcement 


Eighth Southeastern Regional Conference of 
Department of Classroom Teachers of NEA 


The Eighth Southeastern Regional Conference of the Department of Classroom 
Teachers of the NEA will be held in Atlanta, Georgia, December 29-30, 1947, with 
headquarters in Atlanta at the Biltmore Hotel. 

The theme for the program will be “Mobilizing Classroom Teacher Force to 
Strengthen the Moral Fiber of the Nation.” Emphasis will be given to need for 
strong and active classroom teacher organizations as a means to mobilize teachers in 


this task. 


The closing session will be the banquet on Tuesday when Miss Virginia Kin.) 


naird, Vice-Chairman of the National Commission for the Defense of Democracy 
Through Education, will speak on “The Way to Unity Through UNESCO. Miss Kin. 
naird was a classroom teacher representative to the UNESCO workshop in Paris in 
July. 

The program is being planned by the Regional Director, Mrs. Jessie P. Fugett, 
and local arrangements are being made by classroom teachers of Georgia in co-oper- 
ation with the Georgia Education Association. 

This is an opportunity for classroom teacher leaders to cooperate and know the 
leaders of the other states. It is hoped that Kentucky will have a large number par- 
ticipating in the conference. All are invited. 
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Incorporaled f 


Stationers x Engravers « Jewelers 
Louisville 2, Ky. | 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
CLASS RINGS 
COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS 
DIPLOMAS, ETC. 


Ours is an old firm, but not old enough to relax. We cannot command your 
patronage but we are constantly striving to deserve it. 
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"} Fisherman Simms. 
| amuse the 4 to 7’s for more than one reading. 

















BOOK LOOKS 











BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


“Little and Big” by Nell S. Smock. Abing- 
ton-Cokesbury. Very young boys and girls 
will derive much pleasure from this attrac- 
tively illustrated book of all the familiar ani- 
mals when they are little and when they are 
grown up. 





“Fisherman Simms” by Hazel Dannecker. 
Abington-Cokesbury. $1.50. The pictures by 
Margaret Bradfield are a perfect match for 
the unusually good story of the adventures of 
His every-day life will 





“Pit Pony” by Nina Lloyd Banning. Knopf. 
$2. Coal mining in Wales furnishes the back- 
ground of a charming story for the 8 to 12 
group. It contains many unusual experiences 
of a boy and his pony. 





“Hello, Mrs. Goose!” by Miriam Clark Pot- 
ter. Lippincott. $2. Humor is the predomi- 
nant tone of a group of stories about the ad- 
ventures of lovable Mrs. Goose. Younger read- 
ers will follow her and the abundant illustra- 
tions with avid interest. 





“Mr. Doodle” by Sally Scott. Harcourt, 
Brace. $2. Children learning to read will be 
very pleased with the pictures and this story 





of a little boy and his black cocker. 


jtionally known. 


“For a Child” edited by Wilma McFarland 
and illustrated by Ninon. Westminster Press. 
$2.50. This collection of children’s poems is 
so superior in every respect that it by all 
means should be a part of every school and 
home library. It represents a wide variety of 
subjects and authors, many of them interna- 





“The Double Birthday Present” by Mabel 


bLeigh Hunt. Lippincott. $1.50. Girls from 


5 to 8 will derive much pleasure from this 


December, Nineteen 


Forty-seven 


Reviews by A. J. Beeler 


human story of 7-year-old twins, their birth- 
day present, and the events which followed its 
reception. 





“Ya-Ya” by Ana Dor. Abington-Cokesbury. 
$1.50. Primary grade students will return 
more than once to this story of a little brownie 
in a farmhouse in Finland. He and Meow the 
Cat have a merry time, and many of their ad- 
ventures are reproduced in pictures. 





“Lilum, Lad of Courage” by Carolyn Tref- 
finger. Abington-Cokesbury. $2.50. Here 
is a beautiful story and a beautiful book for 
boys and girls of 7 to 10. It is the story of a 
young Chinese boy and of what happened to 
make him a man. [Illustrations are by Kurt 
Wiese. 





“The Quaint and Curious Quest of Johnny 
Longfoot, the Shoe King’s Son” by Catherine 
Besterman. Bobbs-Merrill. $2. The charm 
of fairy tales and folk tales has been carefully 
preserved in a story laid in the author’s native 
Poland. The strange adventures of Johnny 
throughout the country are sure to prove pop- 
ular with intermediate readers. 





“Martha Washington, Girl of Old Virginia” 
by Jean Brown Wagoner. Bobbs-Merrill. 


$1.25. The life story of the wife of the first 


President provides an interesting story and 
sound historical data for readers of the inter- 
mediate grades. [Illustrations done in sil- 
houettes provided an extra attraction. 





“Historic Models of Early America” by C. 
J. Maginley. Harcourt, Brace. $2.50. His- 
tory of America will become valuable and en- 
tertaining to boys who are privileged to use 
this book. It contains an historical sketch of 
each object, diagrams, and directions for mak- 
ing. Tools and equipment needed are simple 
and inexpensive. Representative objects are 
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ox yoke, early sleigh, horse car, the first air- 
plane, a butter churn, and a log cabin. 





“On Indian Trails with Daniel Boone” by 
Enid La Monte Meadowcraft. Crowell. $2. 
History and fiction are pleasantly combined 
in this superior story which has authentic re- 
search as its background and unusually good 
illustrations to recommend it. 





“Lucky for the Jolly Gale” by Cecile Pepin 
Edwards. Abington-Cokesbury. $2. Adven- 
tures on the sea, good humor, an exciting 
story, and some of the most enjoyable people 
imaginable are present in this book for readers 
of 8 to 12. 

“Victorious Island” by Henrietta Van Der 
Haas. Harcourt, Brace. This is the story of a 
modern 14-year-old Dutch boy and his efforts 
to help his country during the Nazi occupa- 
tion. The history and the story of bravery 
will entertain and impress its readers. 





“Experiments in Science” by Nelson F. 
Beeler and Franklyn M. Branley. Crowell. 
The amusing illustrations will aid materially 
in an understanding and enjoyment of this 
science-reader for the 9-12 group. They 
should enjoy many of the experiments at home 
and at school. 





“Treasure was Their Quest” by William H. 
Bunce. Harcourt, Brace. $2.25. Things be- 
gan to happen when Willie and Ham finally 
secured a divining rod which would detect 
buried treasure. Their adventures in an up- 
state New York village are full of interest and 
fun and other boys will follow them with much 
pleasure. 





“Young Miss Burney” by Anna Bird Stew- 
art. Lippincott. $2.50. High school girls 
will find much to appeal to them in this un- 
usually good novel with a true historical and 
literary background. It is the story of Fanny 
Burney, young author of “Eveline”, published 
in 1778. It reveals many interesting autobio- 
graphical facts of the central character and 
furnishes as well additional facts about the 
London in which she lived. 





“Bob Lane, News Cameraman” by Edward 
Ford. “Macrae-Smith Co. $2. Every step of 
learning to become a news cameraman is told 
in this novel for older boys. It has the com- 
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bined effect of an interesting, well-told story 
and excellent career advice. 





“High Country” by Harold Channing Wire. 
Westminster Press. $2. Older boys who like 
unusual stories of the out-of-doors will find 
something entirely to their liking in this novel 
of the work of the United States Fores 
Rangers. It is the story of the beginning of 
young Brad Tyson’s career and is full of good, 
wholesome action and excitement. 





“The Feathered Cape” by Hal Goodwin. 
Westminster Press. $2. Something new in 
the way of adventure stories for teen-age boys 
is provided in this historical novel of the Ha. 
walians of 1792. Participation of an escaped 
American lad provides thrills in large numbers 
to supplement interest aroused by details of the 
time and place. 


“Towards Oregon” by E. H. Staffelbach. 
Macrae-Smith. $2.50. Pierre Garrone was 
one of a group sent by President Andrew 
Jackson to investigate activities in the Oregon 
Territory. This gave young Pierre an oppor- 
tunity to investigate the mysterious death of 
his grandfather and to express his gratitude to 
his adopted country. What happens to him is 
included in this excellent story for high school 
students. 








“Spurs for Suzanna” by Betty Cavanna 
Westminster Press. $2. High school girk 
will enjoy the vicarious experiences afforded 
by the adventures of a city girl who spends 
a summer in the country. Here her love for 
horses becomes a real thing and what she} 
learns adds materially to her growing up. 





“Adventure North” by R. G. Emery. Macrae 
Smith. $2.50. Older boys especially will likef 
this story of modern adventurers in Alaska} 
Two boys are there in connection with the} 
search of some aids to scientific exploration. 
They learn about the country, science, and 
people in a way that such information will long 
remain with them. 





“Up Hill and Down” by Elizabeth Coats. 
worth. Knopf. $2.50. This collection of ten 
short stories should provide long hours of en: 
tertainment for boys and girs of 8 to 12. They 
are about a variety of experiences and are 
well illustrated. Some of the representative 
titles are “Nothing to Do”, “Off With the 
Gypsies”, and “The Thinker-Upper”. 
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HOW MANY KENTUCKIANS 
ARE COLLEGE GRADUATES? 


College graduates make up 
3% of the adults in Kentucky, 
5% of the adults in the nation, and 
7% of the adults in California. 


Only Arkansas has a smaller percentage 


of college graduates than Kentucky! 


HOW MANY KENTUCKIANS 
ARE IN COLLEGE NOW? 
In October, 1946, there were 


26,530 students enrolled in Kentucky’s 
overcrowded colleges. 


But— 


If this state equalled the national percentage 


of college attendance, there would be 


44,000 college students in Kentucky. 


Kentucky Needs More College Graduates! 


WINTER QUARTER AT U. K. OPENS JAN. 2 


For information about admission or courses offered, write to 


The Registrar 


University of Kentucky 


LEXINGTON 

















